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CHRONICLE. 


political affairs have, as is often 
Politics. the case during the week before the 
opening of Parliament, been rather quiet, and 
to fill up the time Gladstonians have indulged in some 
mbling at Lord Sa.issury for daring to be unwell, and 
at the Cabinet for not meeting except when it has business 
to perform. An important deputation waited upon Mr. 
CwaPLiN on Wednesday to urge stricter measures against 
pleuro-pneumonia in cattle, and to plead for the payment 
of compensation out of national, not local, funds. As the 
regulations affecting the matter—sometimes burdensome 
enough—are made by the central authority, it certainly 
does not seem unreasonable that the central authority should 
pay for the damage. Much wordy warfare has been going 
on over the Partick election; but a little more pugnacity 
might with advantage be shown by the Unionists of 
Glamorganshire. “Fight everything ; possible and im- 
“ possible,” is the only sound counsel in electioneering. No 
hes of importance were made in the earlier part of 
e week, but a certain number of minor meetings were 
held, chiefly on the Home Rule side. Lord ABERDEEN’s 
remarks at the City Liberal Club may, despite the hospi- 
talities of Dollis Hill, cause in Mr. Giapstone a dislike to 
the letter A. For here is Lord ABERDEEN, no less than 
Mr. Asquitu, asking for “‘ more ”—for the details of a Home 
Rule Bill. Mr. Bryce by his presence, if not by his actual 
language, has encouraged Welsh farmers to keep in their 
pockets the money which their landlords- have given them 
to pay the titheowners ; and Mr. O’Brien has excited afresh 
the secular jealousy between Lancashire and Yorkshire by 
merely speaking at Manchester, and not taking the trouble 
to faint, as he did at Leeds. 


A fresh and curious step in the “ State Socialist ” 
rogress of the German Empire has been taken 
y the issue of two Imperial rescripts on the 

condition of labour. The Emperor even suggests an Inter- 

national Conference on the subject. To English students 
of politics it will probably seem that the State regulation of 
the relations between capital and labour, while in all cases 
very dubiously advantageous and for any length of time 
dubiously feasible, is absolutely impossible in any country 
save one in which the prerogative of the Crown or other 
central authority is still large. The most important in- 
cident in French affairs during the week is not a political 
one. It is the resolve to prosecute the managers of the 

Comptoir d’Escompte and the Société des Métaux, not 

merely for declaring fictitious dividends, but for illegal 

Operations in “cornering.” Although the long delay has 

probably much reduced the chances of results satisfactory 

to the shareholders, the decision on these points ought to 
be interesting, as showing in what light certain modern 
forms of financing are regarded by the law, of one at least, 
of the principal countries of Europe. In less serious matters 
the chief interest is still furnished by the absurd behaviour 
of the Portuguese. A sad lesson of the extreme deli- 
cacy of the attempt to propitiate excited patriotism was 
given at the end of last week to a circus proprietor 
in Lisbon, who had unluckily entrusted the waving of 
the Portuguese flags to clowns. “ Wave Portuguese Flag ? 

For ever! By Clowns? Never!” Mr. CARLYLE would have 
probably thus formulated the feelings of the audience, and, 

Guided by these feelings, they wrecked the circus. It is 
€s8 pleasant to hear that, though the wild project of ex- 

eluding English merchandise is doing Portugal more harm 

than England, some English clerks and others, formerly 

Sceupying subordinate situations from which they have 

n dismissed, are suffering severely. But shall we for 


Foreign 
Affairs. 


‘these and other reasons drink, as a rash Correspondent of 


the Times has suggested, Red Marsala instead of Port, 
which was never better and seldom cheaper, and to which 
England has wisely once more taken? Signa canant, 
rather | 
She et Lord Sa.tspury has returned to town, in order 
Leaders) *0 be still nearer at hand than at Hatfield, 
which itself can scarcely be regarded as other 
than a suburb of London ; and it is hoped that his health 
is on the way to complete restoration. Lord Hartineton, 
more fortunate in freedom from official responsibility, has 
gone, with the good wishes of all men, to recruit in Egypt 
after his late severe illness. Mr. Griapstone’s week at 
Oxford was marked by an attempt (made in characteris- 
tically bad taste, and very properly rebuffed by him) on the 
part of the local Home Rulers to get him to speak on 
politics, and by an address delivered at the Union on, among 
other things, the interesting, and not at all burning, ques- 
tion of the goddesses Apnropiteand Asntoreru. Mr. Giap- 
sTONE chivalrously admits that ‘‘no doubt APHRODITE was 
“lovely,” but thinks that Homer did not respect her ; 
while, as for poor AsHToretH, she was “no better than she 
“ should be.” Let Mr. Giapstone beware, for it has been 
observed of old time that people who offended ApHropITEe 
fared not well. To pass from Apnropire to Mr. PARNELL, 
the libel action which he at last brought against the 7'imes 
was settled on Monday, the plaintiff, who had laid his 
damages at 100,000l., agreeing to accept 5,000/, The de- 
fendants had already, in fact, admitted that they had not 
taken due care, and it may be presumed that, this being 
the case, they preferred to pay the plaintiff one shilling in the 
pound of the damage claimed by him rather than incur the 
expense and suspense of a trial ending very probably in a 
disagreement of the jury on the question whether Mr. 
ParnELv’s hesitation in taking steps to clear himself dis- 
entitled him to more than nominal damages. A contro- 
versy has also gone on between Mr. Parnett and Mr. 
Russet as to the existence or non-existence of Arklow 
Pier. It is singular that, with so many “enterprising 
“ journals,” and so many “ energetic representatives of the 
“ press” about, no member of the first class has despatched 
any member of the second to examine and report. Arklow 
is not in Kamtschatka—indeed, if it were, the “‘ representa- 
“ tive” would probably have been despatched long ago. 


The news from the Balkan Peninsula is some- 
bia tas what more disquieting than it has been lately. 
~~ Tt would appear that a new Russian plot has 
been discovered in Bulgaria, and, though the discovery is 
fortunate, it must be remembered that Russia in these 
nefarious attempts always shoots with a double-barrelled 
gun. If the attempt succeeds, well; if not, she can then 
inveigh against the wicked Government of Prince FERDINAND 
for severity in putting it down. Meanwhile the Regency 
of Servia and the Prince of MonTeNnEGRO have aroused some 
natural curiosity, if nothing more, in Turkey, by planting 
colonies of Montenegrins along the Turkish frontier of 
both States. It is said to have something to do with 
famine in the Black Mountain, and it is doubtless true that 
the heroes of Tzernagora are hungry heroes. But this may 
not greatly comfort the Porte. 


Canada ana The pleasure which was felt at the recent vote 
Mr. Goldwia of the Dominion Parliament in the matter 
Smith. of separation may be dashed by the news 
that Professor GoLpwin Samira does not agree with the 
Dominion Parliament. “The end of the connexion is 
“ near,” said the Professor the other day to the city of New 
York and the world. A not dissimilar proposition was 
voted to be “an insult,” and denied to be a fact, at Ottawa 
the other day. Which are New York and the world to 


believe ? 


. 
ce the 
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The difliculties which the Government will 
bring upon themselves if they enter on any 
course of giving additional subsidies to Board 
sthools at the expense of Voluntary schools were well illus- 
‘trated at an important meeting of representatives of the 
Wesleyan body last Saturday, where Dr. Greeves and Dr, 
Rica expressed the most uncompromising objection to any 
attempt to merge the denominational schools in one general 
“public ” system. It is to be hoped that attention will be 
paid to this, and advantage taken of it, by those who wish 
for freedom in education as opposed to “ free education.” 


ree 
Education. 


Two things—one of solid present advantage, 
The Strikes. and the other, it may be hoped, of happy omen 
for the future—have occurred in reference to 
the Strike question this week—the capitulation (too late, it 
is to be feared, to do many of the misguided men much 
good) of the gas-stokers, on the distinct understanding that 
no new hands who do their work will be turned off to 
make room for them ; and the formation of a Dockowners’ 
and Wharfingers’ Union to meet the aggressive combination 
of the men with a combination of defence. Only in this 
latter way can a most serious danger to English commercial 
prosperity—the danger once more before us of a general 
Dock Strike—be met. 


The Bishop of AS much twaddle, and (we fear) some dis- 

Chester on honesty, have recently come from dignitaries of 

Temperance. the Church of England on the Temperance 
Question, it is pleasant to record a sensible address by the 
Bishop of Curster on the subject in the early part of this 
week. The fanatics of the Alliance and of the “C.E.T.S.” 
will doubtless cry out that it is not fit that such a fellow as 
Dr, JayNE should live when they hear him declaring him- 
self for “houses of entertainment, worked on the best 
“principles,” and not excluding alcohol. But this way, if 
any way, the path of rational reform lies; and for this 
reason it is impossible to feel too much regret at the exclu- 
sion of wholesome liquors from places like the People’s 
Palace, to the encouragement of drunkenness in low gin- 
shops, and the loss of a great opportunity of encouraging 
true temperance. 


Although the name of the Duke of Monrt- 

Obituary. PENSIER—-the most distinguished in this week’s 
obituary—will, it is feared, always be con- 

nected in history with one of the worst political trans- 
actions on record, it would be somewhat unfair to visit 
much of the disgrace of the “ Spanish marriages,” which 
stamps the memories of Louis Puitirre and of Guizot 
with indelible infamy, upon him. For he was a very 
young man at the time, and the marriages of Royal 
princes are too constantly directed by the reason of 
State not to justify his consent to play a part which in 
itself had nothing odious. Certainly no one ever satisfied 
the claims of poetical justice more thoroughly than the 
Duke. The original conspiracy for his profit failed 
ludicrously, as a saying famous in the Royal family of the 
Boursons themselves might have warned the conspirators 
that it would fail ; the chance which opened on the abdica- 
tion of the Duke of Aosta (who preceded this rival of his 
by so short a space to the grave) was lost by the fatal duel 
with Don Henry ; and the connexion with the. throne re- 
established by the marriage of the Princess Merceprs with 
her cousin, King ALFronso, was broken almost at once by her 
death.——At one time Mr. Justice Manisty seemed to be 
rallying from the paralytic stroke which came upon him a 
fortnight ago in court ; but his age made his actual recovery 
very improbable, and he died on Friday week, just too late 
to have a place in this article last Saturday. Although Sir 
Henry Manisty took his seat on the Bench unusually late ; 
although at the time of his death he had, hale as he was to 
the last, passed fourscore years ; and although the fact that 
his early training had been that of a solicitor, not that 
of a barrister, sometimes caused, or seemed to cause, 
slight differences of view between him and his brethren, 
few judges who survive him would be a greater loss. He 
was an exceedingly sound and learned lawyer, capable of 
taking bold and independent courses of action, and yet never 
eccentric or crotchety. And, in particular, he represented 
that conservative tradition of English law (we do not use 
the adjective in any political or polemical sense) which most 
sane thinkers, whatever their political views, regard as par- 
ticularly valuable in the present day. To these merits 
justice was done by the Arrorney-GENERAL and the Lorp 
Cuter Justice on Monday last.——Among the other deaths 
‘of the week (which include that of the Bishop of Tuam, an 


old and respected member of the Irish Episcopate), that of 
Admiral von Dovor has recalled an ancient deed of gallantry 
done in pre-Victoria-Cross days, just half a century ago— 
the rescue, first, of his captain’s body by Lieutenant voy 
Donor alone, and then, in company with another adven- 
turer, of the flag, under a heavy fire. 


Books Among books of the week may be noticed Sir 

andthe CHARLES Ditke’s Problems of Greater Britain 

Theatre. (2 vols. London: Macmiiian), in which Sir 
CHar.Es does not merely recount travel as in the some. 
what similarly-named book of his youth, but discusses 
various questions affecting our colonies and dependencies, 
The sometime Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs has 
given much attention to this subject of late, and his ability 
to handle it is not doubtful. A noteworthy book is a hand- 
some and handsomely illustrated volume by various writers 
on American Railways (London: Murray). By the way, 
if Mr. W. D. Howe.ts were an Englishman and interested 
in mechanical matters, what interesting comment we should 
have from him on the perversity of American funnels! An 
Atlas still handsomer than that noticed last week, the 
Imperial, has been published, or rather republished, by 
Messrs. Pattie. Where in the last edition the maps num- 
bered just over fifty they are now eighty, or more than 
half as many again, and the volume leaves nothing to 
desire as an example of the statelier kind of Atlas. The 
production of Mr. Ropert Bucwanan’s dramatic version of 
Ricwarpson’s famous novel at the Vaudeville will, of 
course, be discussed in these columns hereafter, but is im- 
portant enough to deserve record here. A series of fare- 
well dinners given to Mr. TooE has given one more proof, 
though none was needed, of the thoroughly well deserved 
popularity and esteem in which the great comedian is held. 


MR. PARNELL AND THE TIMES. 


it is certainly no fault of Mr. Parne1’s that he has 
disappointed so many of his backers by accepting a 
verdict for 5,000l, damages and “costs as between party 
“and party”—a very well-understood legal phrase which 
appears to have caused profound, but wholly superfluous, 
perplexity to some Gladstonian commentators—in his 
action against the 7’imes. Disappointment at such a step 
on his part is eminently unreasonable, and the extent to 
which it is prevalent only shows how many unreasoning 
persons he numbers among his supporters. But if they 
are foolish to entertain the sentiment, they are still more 
unwise, they must permit us to tell them, in not com 
cealing it. Most of them, however, have directly or in- 
directly avowed it—some by their frank expressions of 
wonder and regret at the settlement, and others, more 
artfully, as they doubtless think, but quite as obviously, by 
their overdone demonstrations of satisfaction at the result. 
The most maladroit of these latter commentators, moreover, 
committed the extremely unfortunate blunder of exag- 
gerating the proportions of Mr. PaRrNELt’s success, thereby 
inevitably producing the impression that, if the facts had 
been more accurately known, the exultation would have 
been less loudly proclaimed. As it is, the contradiction 
which the Daily News was compelled to print in its next 
issue—a compulsion for which it indemnified itself by 
lightly thrusting away Messrs. Soames’s letter into its 
columns of gossip—is a very disconcerting document 
indeed, not so much because it shows that Mr. PARNELL 
will still have to bear a certain and not an incon 
siderable portion of his own costs, as because it points to 
the very awkward fact that the original proposal of com- 
promise proceeded, not from his opponent, but from himself. 
If, however, the particular criticism which this explana 
tion has demolished was the most infelicitous which the 
settlement has elicited, the feeblest, perhaps, is that which 
has insisted triumphantly on the fact that the defendants 
are willing to increase the amount paid by them into Court 
to 5,000/., and has forgotten that the difference between 
this sum and that which the plaintiff demanded in his state- 
ment of claim is, to all intents and purposes, quite as mark 
as the difference between nominal and substantial damages- 
The circumstance that Mr. ParyeEtt is content to accept a 
composition of five per cent. on his original valuation of his 
wrongs is, it might be contended, quite as significant ™ its 
way as the fact that the author of those wrongs 1s pre 
to admit that they entitle him to serious instead of merely 
derisory compensation. 
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We have, however, no intention of imitating the uncandid 
tactics of the Gladstonians, and we do not care, therefore, to 
lay any particular stress on the plaintiff’s abatement of his 
claim. Five thousand pounds is a very respectable assess- 
ment of the value of any man’s character, and Mr. PARNELL 
is fully justified in thinking that it squares his account 
with the publishers of the Picorr letters. If, as we are 
quite willing to assume, he had no reason to dread—and did 
not, in fact, dread—the ordeal of a cross-examination which 
might possibly have taken another, and in some respects a 
more unpleasant, line than that of the interrogatories to 
which he had to submit himself before the Special Commis- 
sion, he is in no way prejudiced by his very natural preference 
of 5,000/. obtained without going into the witness-box to the 
conceivably but by no means certainly larger sum to which 
that disagreeable condition would have been attached. Mr. 
PARNELL, moreover, who is not apt to take enthusiastic 
views either of men or things, has probably pondered 
much on the question of the actual damage sustained 
by him and the manner in which that question might 
be presented, or present itself, to a British jury. We do 
not, as indeed we never did, ascribe entire sincerity to his 
repeated protestations of his distrust of that tribunal. 
We believe that he knows, and has always known, that 
any action brought by him in this country for the vindica- 
tion of his character against the “charges and allegations ” 
contained in “ Parnellism and Crime” would be tried 
with perfect fairness. We, at any rate, therefore, are 
not at all disposed to attribute the compromise of the 
case to any misgivings on Mr. Parve.w’s part as to his 
chances of getting justice. All the same, his choice may 
have been strictly dictated by considerations of the esti- 
mate which a British jury might probably form, and, as he 
may even admit to himself, would be, in justice to the 
defendants, bound to form, of the amount of the wrong 
which he has sustained. It has, no doubt, occurred to him 
often enough that, with the exception of the mental dis- 
comfort of underlying these grave accusations—a discomfort 
gratuitously prolonged, indeed, for three years by reason 
of his own inaction, but still, of course, entitling him to 
compensation with substantial damages—he would find some 
considerable difficulty in pointing to any injury sustained by 
him in consequence of the libel. To indicate the advantages 
which have incidentally resulted from it is easy enough. 
They began to manifest themselves in a conspicuous fashion 
on the very morrow of Picorr’s flight ; and, though their 
novelty has of course worn off, the effect of that change has 
only been to show that they possess solidity and perma- 
nence. No candid observer can, in short, deny—we should 
be surprised if Mr. Parnewu himself denied—that the inci- 
dent of the Picorr letters and its issue have done more, we 
can hardly say perhaps to promote Mr. PaRNeLt’s popu- 
larity, but, at any rate, to diminish his unpopularity, with 
the British public in general than anything which has be- 
fallen him in his whole career. That fact, of course, has 
nothing to say to the moral quality of the conduct of those 
who intended to injure and not to benefit him; but the 
law of libel exists for the compensation of the libelled, and 
not for the correction of the libeller; and a jury, under 
due direction from the judge, might be counted on to under- 
stand that they must not, even in their desire that the de- 
fendant’s correction should be adequate, make the plain- 
tiff’s compensation excessive. 


Even, too, as regards the ethical aspect of the matter, 
Mr. Parvett is very likely fully alive to certain considera- 
tions tending to moderate his expectation of any very 
enormous damages. That the defendants were guilty of 
grave negligence in accepting and publishing as genuine the 
letters which they have since withdrawn is admitted on all 
hands ; and, apart from the view which a jury might take 
of the injury sustained by the plaintiff, they could not per- 
haps, being human, be expected not to regulate their assess- 
ment of damages in some measure by their estimate of the 
gravity of the defendants’ negligence. But this, again, is 
mseparably involved with the question of the plaintiff's 
general repute at the time when the letters were published. 
The duty of inquiring carefully into the truth of any state- 
ment—and, therefore, the negligence implied in the omis- 
sion of such inquiry—varies directly as the improbability of 
that statement; while its improbability, when it is one 
affecting the character of a given person, varies directly—at 
any rate for the practical purposes of human intercourse— 
as the height of such person’s general repute in the com- 
munity in which he lives. And it would be impossible for 


. 4n impartial jury not to perceive that if the negligence, 


and consequently the responsibility, of the defendants in 
publishing the Picorr letters are to depend, as they 
should and must depend to some extent, on the repute of 
the plaintiff at the time of such publication, that repute 
must be measured, not by the language now current in this 
country with respect to Mr. ParNeu’s character and ob- 
jects, but by what was thought and said in those days with 
regard to his aims, his principles—in a word, his “ possi- 
“ bilities of conduct.” Now as to this point, and as to the 
view which a jury would be likely to take of it when their 
historic memory had been duly jogged by advocate and 
judge, we can quite believe that Mr. PArne.t has very 
definite opinions of his own. He is not in the least likely to 
be under any illusions as to the value, still less as to the 
date, of the new friendships which surround him. He may 
be quite safely trusted to remember that the gushing 
gentlemen who are now jostling each other in their competi- 
tion for the honour of his icy embrace were, nineteen- 
twentieths of them, notorious sharers in that unfavour- 
able opinion of him which led to these accusations being 
accepted on evidence insufficient in the particular case. Mr. 
PaRNELL’s memory for matters of this kind is a thoroughly 
serviceable one, and it is to the last degree improbable that 
he has forgotten the manner in which the publication of 
the “ facsimile letter” was received in Gladstonian circles— 
the confusion and distraction which it created in their 
counsels, the painful uncertainty which divided their 
“ swift minds” between the two alternative courses of 
“ going it blind” against the genuineness of the letter and 
admitting it to be quite possibly genuine with a “ What of 
“it?” Mr. Parnewt, indeed, may even be able to recall 
the pleasing circumstance that one of his noisiest Glad- 
stonian supporters definitely adopted this latter view of it, 
and constructed an elaborately casuistic apology thereon. 
All these things, we say—most eloquent as they are in their 
testimony to the very different estimation in which the 
plaintiff was held at the time when the cause of action 
arose—he may be relied upon to remember ; and, knowing 
that a jury would remember or be reminded of them also, 
he acted wisely, we think, in compromising his claim. 


A CARGO OF CATS. 


A* eminent person of science has described the thrifti- 
ness of nature ; how she stored her vegetable produce 
for millions of years, put it out to interest in the of 
coal, and finally made manufactures possible, with the 
happiness which they bring to miserable mortals. “Keep 
“ a thing, its use will come,” and even cats, the least utih- 
tarian of creatures, come in useful if they are only kept 
long enough. Just as nature had thrift in her mind when 
she ‘stored coal at an age when nobody wanted it, so the 
ancient Egyptians had an eye on our necessities when they 
mummified all their cats. Indeed, it was a more civilized 
way of burying them than the prevailing practice of 
throwing poor puss into the street or into the river. The 
Egyptians mummified mice, bulls, alligators, and animals in 
general, partly because they were as a rule gods, partly to 
supply, we presume, the fauna of Amenti, the home of the 
dead. Not long ago a modern fellah fell into an ancient 
cats’ cemetery by accident, and found himself among the 
rather ghastly feline mummies of two thousand years ago. 
Then awoke the modern spirit, chartered two steamers, and 
carried twenty tons of tail-waggers off to Liverpool. These 
cats had been divine, all of them children of Pasut. When 
they died the neighbours cried ; the family shaved iteelf 
and went into mourning. At a fire the main object of 
everybody was nét to put the fire out, but to keep the cats 
out of it. “The cats lie covertly in wait,” says the old 
translator of Hreropotus, “ and sodenly coursing towards 
“the place, mount and skip quite over the heads of the 
“ people into the fire, at which chaunce, whenever it comes 
“ to pass, the Egyptians are extremely sorrowful. <A cat 
“ dying is solemnly caryed to the temple, where being well 

“ powdered with salte, she is after buried in the city of 
“ Bubastis.” If an ancient Egyptian met a friend with 
no eyebrows, he knew that a cat was dead in the house 
and behaved with sympathetic solemnity. And now all 

these hundreds of thousands of cats, which had been 

waiting hopefully till Osiris came again, are to be made 

useful. Every one of them was separately and neatly 

laid out in his tight little shroud two thousand years 

ago. To-day they are manure, and the divine bedies, 

scattered over British fields, may effect a saving in guano. 
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They fetch 3/. 13s. 9d. a ton, and there go to the ton 
about nine thousand of these minor divinities. Why 
should not Apis and the dog Anvusis be treated in the 
same manner, and is there no money to be made out of the 
mummified children of Sepak, the father of crocodiles! 
Verily this is the last poor plunder of a ruined land. Each 
dead cat is worth, at present quotations, a little less than 
a kalfpenny. The sacrilege seems hardly worth the trouble, 
and we have yet to see how Pasar, the fierce cat goddess of 
Bubastis, will accept the insult. To speculators we might 
say “ Let sleeping cats lie,” but probably even the sleeping 
dogs will be shipped off in the same manner if the experi- 
ment with the puss of ancient Khem is successful. There 
may still be a slight prejudice against using human mummies 
in the same fashion, or, again, Cueops and CHEPHREN may 
make fat the fields of Europe. 


NEWSPAPER LIBEL. 


LF geecer- in newspapers have for some time past been 
considered to constitute a subject of growing import- 
ance. As the number of periodical publications increases, 
and the competition among them becomes more keen, it 
follows naturally that they publish a great many more 
libels. Happily, the offence is not looked upon lightly by 
juries, and it pretty often happens that a libel has to be 
paid for either in person or in pocket. The natural result 
of this state of things two or three years ago was the joint 
endeavour of many of the persons interested to procure 
some relaxation of the law relating to libel—the endeavour 
which has so far culminated principally in the Libel Act of 
1888, which, in the form it eventually took, contained a 
many useful amendments on minor points, and effected 
extremely little of the evil which its promoters had sought 
to bring about. Actions for libel have during the last year 
and a half increased rather than diminished in number, 
and juries have, on the whole, done excellent justice both 
to deserving and undeserving plaintiffs. 

Mr. Hucu Fraser has published a handbook of the law 
relating to this subject (The Law of Libel in its Relation to 
the Press. London: Reeves & Turner), and though some 
time has elapsed since the recent statute was passed, he has 
produced a perfunctory, ill-written, superficial, and generally 
worthless volume. It consists of “articles,” so as to look like 
a “digest,” and the first article consists of these words :— 
“ Definition of Libel. A libel is a false representation in 
“writing, printing, or other material form, injurious to the 
“reputation of any person.” This may be recommended to 
students of curiosities in literature as one of the worst 
definitions ever published in a law-book. It is clear 
that what Mr. Fraser was endeavouring to define is a 
defamatory libel ; for the definition excludes all merely ob- 
scene, seditious, or blasphemous libels. When he inserted 
the word “ false,” he was obviously reflecting on the fact 
that the truth of a defamatory statement is a defence to an 
action in tort in respect of it. The truth or falsehood of a 
defamatory libel makes no difference whatever to its quality 
as a libel, any more than does the truth or falseness of a 
blasphemous or an obscene libel. It only affects the reme- 
dies provided by law. The words “ representation in a 
“ material form ” are a singularly clumsy way of indicating 
printing, writing, or making pictures, and “injurious to 
“the reputation of any person,” besides being hopelessly 
loose, is quite inaccurate. The most cursory consideration 
of The Capital and Counties Bank v. Henty ought to have 
‘shown Mr. Fraser the absurdity of this part of his defini- 
tion. The rest of the book consists of more or less loosely- 
worded articles, sometimes with references and sometimes 
without, and of the text of the appropriate statutes. A 
‘certain amount of correct statement of the law is naturally 
‘to be found in this little volume, but it is not worth further 
notice in detail. 

' The fact that defamatory libels in newspapers, how- 
ever sloppily treated of, have been thought deserving of 
a handbook to themselves, raises the question whether 
the existing law is not capable of improvement in a 
direction quite other than that in which its amendment 
has been recently attempted. This question is the more 
deserving of consideration because the parties interested 
are the unorganized and helpless public on the one hand, 
and: on the other an organized and energetic body of 
the sort of people who like to call themselves “ press- 
“men,” and whose demands have been actuated by a self- 


assurance—not to say impudence -which they have hardly 
taken the trouble to dissemble under the thinnest possible 
cloak of professing regard for the public welfare. Ought it 
not to be an actionable wrong to print in a newspaper any- 
thing at all, true or false, good, bad, or indifferent, about a 
private individual, in his or her private capacity, without 
that individual's consent ¢ “‘ A marriage has been arranged 
“between Mr. Jonn Smita and Miss Mary 
“ Lord Roprnson has arrived in town from his country 
“ seat in Devonshire.” Such announcements as these may 
be convenient to the parties in question or they may 
not. We may take the word of some of the editors of 
our so-called “Society” contemporaries, that many people 
like this kind of notice. Then let them send 1t to the 
papers themselves, or pay for it as an advertisement, or 
give a general consent to have their doings chronicled 
by suitable editors, or subscribe to the Court Burean. 
But, inasmuch as the movements of Lord Rosrnson and 
the hymeneal projects of Miss Witson are matters in which 
the public generally has no earthly concern, why should 
newspapers be allowed to make copy out of those persons 
against their will? A single line in the morning papers 
saying that the Bishop of Harrow was prevented by illness 
from consecrating a new church, when the fact was that he 
had a little cold, and preferred curing it to taking liberties 
with it, gives endless bother and annoyance to the bishop 
and everybody connected with him. That is all right, and 
part of the episcopal day’s work ; because the consecration 
of the church is a matter of public interest, and because the 
bishop is a public officer, and is paid to be stared at and 
talked about. The case of people who have no positive 
public duties except as taxpayers is perfectly different ; and 
the question whether there ought not to be and could not 
be made some extension of the law of libel, whereby the 
mere infringement of privacy should be made an actionable 
wrong, as it is already a serious nuisance, is one that de- 
serves careful consideration. It is by no means improbable 
that the time for making some definite proposal on the sub- 
ject may come upon us sooner than some of the soi-disant 
“ New Journalists ” imagine. 


MR. STANLEY AT CAIRO. 


R. STANLEY’S friends were undoubtedly well ad- 
vised in printing the full text of his speech at the 
banquet given by the Egyptian Government in his honour 
on the 20th of last month. It is, though not free from its 
author's characteristic faults, by far the most becoming 
utterance of his which has yet been published, and it was 
pretty evidently intended as a kind of apology. Whether 
the long prefatory remarks, of a similar tenor, which the 
Cairo Correspondent of the 7'imes prefixed to it were neces- 
sary may be doubted ; but they also aré couched in con- 
ciliatory language, and contain some interesting particulars. 
There is no doubt—there never has been any doubt in the 
mind of reasonable people acquainted with the facts—that 
both Gorpon and Emin were persons whom the merits as 
well as the defects of Mr. Srantey’s character very ill fitted 
him to appreciate. The heroic death of Gorpon and the 
atrocious conduct of those Englishmen who abandoned 
him to his fate need not obscure to any one but a blind 
hero-worshipper his eccentricities of character, his “‘ impos- 
“ sibility” as a subordinate, and the possibility that even 
when in supreme command he might err through too ob- 
stinate a devotion to ideals. What provoked the comments 
which the Z'imes’ Correspondent deprecates was the lan- 
guage used about him by a person infinitely inferior even 
in actual accomplishment of the same kind to himself, and 
inferior to a degree which no calculus yet invented can 
measure in nobility of character. Emin is, no doubt, a far 
lesser man than Gorpon, more of a commis than of an inde- 
pendent leader, liable to be befooled by his followers, and 
particularly weak in that great differentia of the commander 
which Gorpon and Mr. StanLey have both possessed, and 
which Kinas.ey has happily described out of Amyas LeicHs 
mouth as the faculty of “knowing when to hang a man. 
Yet Emrn’s own accomplishments were not small ; for, by 
Mr. Srantey’s admission, he preserved his province for 
years without succour, with troops of more than dubious 
quality, and against dangerous enemies ; while he, too, has 
over Mr. SranuEy the advantage which must always be 
by the man who has aa ideal and clings to that 
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who will “ put through ” any job which men commission him 
to perform with punctuality, energy, and despatch. 

But no one would have thought of urging these things 

inst Mr. Stanuey if he had not provoked the urging by 
his “ bounceable” and ungenerous mention, not only of 
the living Emin, not only of the dead Gorpon, but of his 
own unfortunate subordinates, Major Bartretot and Mr. 
Jameson, the former of whom seems to have committed 
as a commander no fault, but an error of judgment, in too 
literally obeying one portion of his orders; while in the 
latter we are not aware that there was any fault at all. 
The Times’ Correspondent says nothing about this last part 
of the matter, and Mr. Sraniey’s own apology hardly 
touches on it. Hn revanche it rather cleverly endeavours 
to disarm the thrust, “Why did you employ such a 
“ scoundrel as Tippoo Tip?” by a humorous admission of 
Tirpoo’s scoundrelism. This is ingenious, but scarcely satis- 
factory ; and the same may be said as to the selection of the 
Congo route, for which we fear that the real reason is 
not far to seek. But we can repeat that nobody desires 
to be hard on Mr. Stantey. He has done great deeds; 
and has, on the whole, deserved to do them. It is no- 
torious that there are two classes, which may be briefly 
and complimentarily ticketed as the Wer..iiIneton and 
Netson classes, of men of action, one of which is, to put 
it plainly, modest, while the other is not. Mr. StanLEy 
belongs to the class which delights to speak, and speak 
well, of its own exploits, and is not altogether averse 
from speaking not well of others. His English Cor- 
respondents would, except from the mere tradesman’s 
point of view of “keeping up the interest,” have done 
well to suppress or to edit the letters in which, fresh 
from the wilderness, he lifted up his horn a little too 
high, and tried to push others with it a little too rudely. 
The Cairo speech is in a much better tone; and if, in 
his future festive addresses and his book, Mr. STANLEY can 
preserve the same key, we shall all hear him gladly. 


THE STRIKE AGAIN. 


hae possibility of last week has now become as near as 
may be a certainty. Unless one party makes an abject 
submission, or the other becomes suddenly all sweet reason- 
ableness, there will be another riverside conflict between 
capital and labour, made up this time of strike and lock-out. 
As we do not much expect the submission to be made, and 
have no hope whatever of the conversion, we look forward 
to the disturbance of trade which the conflict will produce 
as inevitable. The dispute at Hay’s Wharf has grown, as 
it threatened to do from the first, into a quarrel between the 
Unions and some of the Docks acting with at least a very im- 
portant part of the wharfingers. Rival manifestoes have been 
published and rival combinations formed. On the one hand, 
the Carmen and Dockers’ Unions, finding that the proprietors 
of Hay’s Wharf will not submit at once, have issued an 
order to their members not to work for the Wharf. As 
this, in fact, means an interference with the freedom of a 
very considerable portion of those engaged in work on the 
river, the Dock Companies and some of the wharfingers 
have combined for their own defence. They have decided 
that they will one and all treat any man in their employ- 
ment who obeys the Union as a disobedient servant, and 
dismiss him. ‘This is obviously a dispute “on fundamentals,” 
and is not to be patched up while both parties remain in 
their present state of mind. The employers, who have 


* come decisively to the opinion that they are threatened—not 


hastily, certainly, or without ample experience—can hardly 
give in. The Unions will not do so, if we are to judge from 
available evidence. Mr. Sypney Buxton, who is going very 
rapidly through the common experience of that class of 
persons who may be compendiously described as hailers of 
the dawn, has found it advisable to urge on his friends at 
Poplar not to cry for the moon. Already has Mr. SypNEY 
Buxton discovered that the sun which he hailed as it rose 
over the horizon did not get up to hear him crow. He is 
beginning to wish, in the usual way, that the sun would 
hot get up quite so much, or shine so fiercely. But it is 
the common lot of hailers of the dawn to find out that the 
day turns to something they did not at all expect, and 
that their admired luminary blazes away in his own 
fashion. The chanticleer, and also the priest all shaven 
and shorn, are tolerably certain to discover that a very 
given to eager encouragements to go 


on and mild requests to stop when the persons addressed 
happen to want to continue. 

There is a third way in which the strike might be 
averted—by the refusal of the members of the Union to 
obey the orders of their executives. This, though not im- 
possible, is, on the whole, less likely than the surrender of 
the employers or the conversion of the executives to mode- 
ration. There are signs of revolt among the workmen 
against the tyranny of Committees, and in some cases it is 
said that carmen who were ordered not to work for Hay’s 
Wharf have torn up their Union tickets in the very pre- 
sence of Mr. Tom Mann. Men not already in Unions seem 
to be becoming more doubtful than before of the advantage 
of belonging to bodies which strive for the good of their 
members by incessantly ordering them to give up their 
places. Still, it does not appear probable from what has 
happened as yet that any considerable proportion of the 
Union men are ready to turn against the masters they have 
set over themselves. In all likelihood they will go on to 
the conflict if these leaders take them so far. What these 
leaders are determined to do is only too manifest. Their 
words and deeds are at hand in abundance toshow. Within 
this last week Mr. Ben Tittert, who has been away organ- 
izing in the provinces, has added his testimony to Mr. 
Burns’s and Mr. Mann’s. He also has come forward 
to assert that the agreement of the 14th of September 
does not bind him. He does not do it quite so crudely 
as Mr. Mann did, but his meaning is clear enough. In 
answer to questions whether the promise given ought to 
be kept, he replies by long-winded details of agreements, 
prior to the final one, which were or were not approved 
by this body or that. All this is not to the point. The 
final agreement, of course, superseded whatever went be- 
fore it. If Mr. Tituerr will not say in plain words that it 
ought to be observed, it can only be because he does not mean 
to observe it. Even that other eminent hailer of the dawn, 
Sir James WuirTeneaD, has been compelled to put it on 
record, in a letter which is not lucid, but is intelligible, that, 
in his opinion, the Strike Committee is breaking its word. 
But, perhaps, enough has been said about the fidelity of the 
Strike Committee to its engagements. It is the less neces- 
sary to say any more because the members of this body are 
pretty clearly in the state of mind of those who do not feel 
bound to keep faith with heretics. They have declared 
again and again that their object is to raise the condition 
of the working classes. This is their sole duty and obliga- 
tion. They themselves are the judges of the proper way 
of doing it. For the present they are persuaded that strikes 
afford the best means of effecting the good work. Thanks 
to the last great strike, some men have got ten shillings 
more, some a pound. Further strikes, therefore, will 
assuredly bring more shillings and more pounds. As 
the first duty of man is to increase the amount of 
attainable shillings and pounds for himself and friends, 
it follows that the executives have no duty incumbent 
on them except to go straight on, regardless of their 
promises, which were never meant to be kept to the hurt 
of the good cause. This is simply the Trades-Unionist 
form of the bigot or Jacobin frame of mind, with which 
there is not, and never was, any hope of dealing by argu- 
ment. The bigot, or Jacobin, method is naturally found 
along with the spirit. The strike leaders—the partisans of 
perpetual strikes—having decided that they are the good 
cause, are resolute to compel all the world to come into 
their feast. They are found threatening to punish the 
false brethren. Carmen who will not give up work and 
places at their bidding are to be punished. So are dock 
labourers. So are employers. Of course the strikers are 
shocked that the police should be allowed to interfere—in 
other words, to protect blacklegs from violence. Their 
view, their very Jacobin view, is that the believers in the 
good cause should be allowed to punish the wicked at dis- 
cretion. The mellifluous eloquence of Mr. Sypney Buxton 
will only too probably be wasted on persons in this state of 
mind. They will go on till something a good deal harder 
than gentle recommendations not to cry for the moon, and 
sage advice not to kill the sacred bird we have all heard of 
so often, comes in their way to stop them. 


Yet, if the leaders are still capable of taking warning from 
facts, there is enough to make them pause before forcing 
on a conflict. The surrender which Mr. Marx Hurtcuins, 
supported by the pleasant consciousness that his own place 
in the Gas Light and Coke Company is safe, has the heart 
to call an arrangement between the men on strike and the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, ought of itself to give 
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them pause. Coming as it did on the very day after the 
formation of the Employers’ League was announced, it is 
particularly ominous. No ingenuity nor audacity of denial 
on the part of the Strike wirepullers can disguise the fact 
that, after months of struggle—if that can be called 
struggle which was necessarily so very passive—the rebel- 
lious gas-workers have been compelled to confess them- 
selves beaten. An arrangement by which all they gain is a 
renewal of the assurance already made that the old hands will 
be taken on again to fill up vacancies, but not otherwise, 
will be difficult indeed to turn into a victory. Messrs. Burns, 
TrtueTT, and Mann can, of course, boast that this disaster 
was due to the obstinacy of Mr. Mark Hutcuiys and his 
colleagues, who would not call in their practised skill. Now 
they may say, and in fact do say, capital shall see what the 
real masters of the art can do in the way of a strike. But, 
unfortunately, there is Hay’s Wharf to show that even 
this three may be beaten. Work is in full swing, and the 
carmen who struck in obedience to the Union have been 
easily replaced. More candidates applied for the vacant 
places than could be taken on. It is also found that the 
men who do not belong to Unions, and who are ready to 
take work, are everywhere showing a strong inclination to 
defy the pickets. On the whole, then, of the two parties, 
the employers are the best justified in looking forward to 
the result of the struggle with confidence. We are by no 
means sure that they ought to wish to see it averted by a 
tardy display of moderation on the part of the Unions. 
A stoppage of work may cause them some pecuniary 
loss, but it may prove a loss which it was well 
worth while to incur. The great fact of the situation is the 
existence in the midst of the river-side workmen of a knot 
of agitators who are manifestly resolved to keep up a con- 
tinual disturbance. They are, for the moment, popular and 
influential, and therefore dangerous. It is unnecessary to 
inquire what their motives may be. Even if they are of 
the highest kind, the fact will remain that the acts of these 
men are mischievous to the employers, and in an even 
greater degree to the workmen. It is in the interest of 
master and man alike that the influence of these agitators 
should be smashed. There is only one way in which this 
ean be quickly and effectually done—namely, by a defeat 
which will give practical demonstration to their supporters 
that their promises are vain and their threats empty. If 
these same supporters have to suffer as the gas-workers 
have suffered for the offence of misplacing their confidence, 
we shall be sorry for them—moderately sorry, that is, 
Even dock labourers cannot expect to escape the penalty 
which the nature of things imposes on some forms of human 
error. 


MR, JUSTICE MANISTY. 


yas the first Lord Cairns, who was courageous in 
his appointments, as in most other things, promoted 
Mr. Manisty to a judgeship, at the mature age of sixty- 
eight, many people shook their heads over the idea of a 
man being put on the Bench when he ought to have been 
put on the shelf. Nevertheless, Mr. Justice Manisty per- 
formed his functions for nearly fourteen years with credit- 
able efficiency ; and, when paralysis at length struck him 
down in his eighty-second year, he was still engaged in the 
assiduous and uninterrupted discharge of his duty. A 
good deal of nonsense has been talked about judges of 
seventy and judges of eighty. General propositions do not 
always apply to particular instances. Some men are old at 
fifty ; others are young at fourscore. In the highest walk 
of any profession patronage must be distributed according 
to strictly personal considerations. It is not true to say 
that Mr. Justice Manisty was incapacitated by age. His 
faculties were unimpaired, his health appeared to be good, 
and no member of the High Court was more habitually 
industrious. Nevertheless, there is a good deal to be said 
against the course taken by Lord Cairns. A judge must 
serve fifteen years before he is entitled to a pension. Sir 
Henry Manisty could not have retired without sacrificing 
the whole of his salary until he was eighty-three. To 
state the question is to answer it. Such a position is 
simply grotesque. Mr. Justice Manisty, whose infirmities 
were few and trifling, was enabled, and was perhaps 
glad, to work as long as he lived. He was “ sustained 
“ by a good conscience and sound port.” But if he had 
been worn out, wholly or partially, after five or after 
ten years’ service, his situation would have been a cruel 


one, and either he or the public must have suffered for 
it. A judge pronounced by medical authority to be per- 
manently invalided usually receives his pension as a matter 
of grace, though not of right. But without having any 
definite disease, either physical or mental, he may by slow 
and almost insensible degrees fall below the standard to which 
he should conform. Lord Carrys probably felt, and not 
without reason, that Mr. Manisty had been unfairly passed 
over. The progress of the late judge was certainly as slow 
as it proved to be sure. He was a solicitor for fourteen 
years, a junior for twelve years, and a Queen’s Counsel for 
nineteen. A good many people seem to have forgotten 
that he was a successful advocate, and enjoyed a very 
steady practice for a very long time. He was an excellent 
lawyer, with great natural shrewdness and a fund of dry 
humour. Mr. Ropert Hunrter’s interesting letter in the 
Times describes the acuteness with which he conducted the 
Epping Forest case, and the tact which he displayed 
in separating the weak points from the strong. He was 
never an eloquent speaker, nor had he the art of per- 
suading juries. He was a lawyer pure and simple, safe and 
cautious in his modes of thought, but at the same time 
quick of apprehension. 

Mr. Justice Manisty took the oath as a judge in com- 
pany with Mr. Justice Hawks, and a more striking con- 
trast it would be difficult to imagine. Mr. Justice MANisty 
could not compare with his colleague in extensive and varied 
acquaintance with many and diverse forms of life. But he 
thoroughly understood business, and he had a_ perfect 
mastery of the common law. He was a Bencher of Gray’s. 
Inn, which, considering its small size, as compared with 
Lincoln’s Inn or either of the Temples, can claim to have 
produced an unusual number of distinguished men, even if 
Dr. KENzAty is not to be reckoned among them. It was, 
if we remember rightly, the late Lord Justice HoLker 
who moved, and Mr. Justice Manisty who seconded, the 
motion for expelling that notorious personage from the 
ranks of the profession. But that was before Mr. Manisty's 
tardy elevation. As a judge, Mr. Justice Manisty has 
been neither brilliant nor ostentatious, but painstaking, 
impartial, learned, and punctilious. He was thoroughly 
old-fashioned, orthodox in every sense of the word, and, 
though very kind-hearted, as all who knew him testify, 
somewhat quick-tempered, and very much disposed to stand 
upon his dignity. His rather quaint phraseology and 
strong North Country accent imparted a mild kind of 
raciness to his judicial style, which was not without its 
charm. When he entered the Queen’s Bench Division, Sir 
ALEXANDER CockBuRN was Lord Chief Justice of England, 
and inclined to be master in his own court. Those were 
the days of ecclesiastical prohibitions, and conflicts, in 
which the Chief Justice took an almost infantile pleasure, 
with the ecclesiastical tribunals. In the famous case of 
Jutius v. the Bishop of Oxford, where the judgment of 
the Queen’s Bench Division was reversed by the Court 
of Appeal, and finally by the House of Lords, Sir Henry 
Manisty sided with the Chief Justice, and held that “ the 
“ Bishop may” meant “the Bishop shall.” His conduct 
in deciding that Mr. Apams had given no proof of malice 
in his action against Mr. CoLermpeg, and in non-suiting 
the plaintiff, in spite of the jury’s verdict, for three 
thousand pounds, was misunderstood as an arbitrary inter- 
ference with the jury, whereas it was really only a method 
of saving the parties from unnecessary expense. The 
Edlingham burglary led to severe and not unnatural 
criticisms being passed upon Mr. Justice Manisty in 
these columns and elsewhere. It looked as if he had 
given undue weight to the testimony of the police against 
the men named Murrny and Branacuan, who were par- 
doned, released, and compensated after several years ot 
penal servitude. But a subsequent prosecution against 
the police broke down, and the story remains as mysterious 
as ever. It is curious that in Edlingham Vicarage, where 
the burglary was committed, Sir Henry Manisty began 
his long, patient, and honourable career. He knew how 
to wait, and he did not wait in vain. 


PUSH. 


A GREAT lady of the early part of the century once 
remarked, according to Mr. Hammiton Aipé, that she 
had never met a vulgar person. Mr. Hamitton AiDE 1s 


discoursing of modern Society in the New Review, and he 
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probably supposes that the great lady would not now be so 
fortunate. The person chiefly to blame, though himself 
the last that any sane mortal would call vulgar, is the late 
Mr. Cuartes Darwiy. Before the publication of the 
Origin of Species vulgarity was not unknown, of course ; 
but it was not conscious, brazen, organized, confessed, and 
even gloried in. Since the struggle for life became a 
commonplace of popular science, it has been adopted as a 
motto by persons of native vulgarity and mean ambition. 
All creation pushes, they declare, and we shall push also. 
It is this, much more than the worship of the wealth 
which adds nothing to our enjoyment, that makes Society 
“vulgar.” The kingdom of fashion can be taken by 
violence, and the violent enter in thereto. Hence, natu- 
rally, a great increase of violence. In other days Society, 
in the narrow, technical sense, consisted of people who 
were born into a certain class or order, and behaved in 
it naturally. Nobody is vulgar in his natural place, few 
people can escape being vulgar when they are out of it, 
and consciously out of it. Before mankind believed in the 
mutability of species, believed that a land-bird could be- 
come a water-bird, like the water-ouzel, by dint of struggle 
and successful adaptation, nobody pushed to change his 
own species. People were born to a place in “Society” 
by rank or by intellect and charms. The great, as they 
used to be called, did not live alone with the other great, 
but just as pleasantly associated with persons of other 
birth, but of appropriate qualities. Pcre and Jonnson 
were naturally and inevitably men of society, as Horace, 
the freedman’s son, had been; their manners were natu- 
rally appropriate and attractive. In the age of Porr 
or Jonson to have faithfully learned the ingenuous arts 
mollified the manners and did not permit them to be 
ferocious. Gay's poetical welcome to Mr. Pops, after his 
return from Homeric Greece, shows a happy society in 
which literature put men of birth and men of letters on 
an equality. When they meet to-day, it is generally because 
the man of some sort of letters is useful, or may be 
dangerous, by his power of publishing tattle and lampoons. 
Pork was dangerous, too; but that was not the reason why 
he was caressed by the great. It was not as an un- 
scrupulous editor that Jounson was caressed by the great. 
Nobody can imagine the Doctor struggling for invitations, 
and roaring as a tame lion to please a duchess. Only Mr. 
BoswE.L, younger of Auchinleck, was guilty of these indis- 
cretions, and might perhaps be called vulgar, when “the 
“maut was aboon the meal.” Since the struggle for life be- 
came a watchword, wealth is only one of the social elements 
that pushes and shouts, and advertises itself. Everything 
does so. Every one asks for what he wants, and does his 
best to see that he gets it. If you want to be asked any- 
where, ask to be asked, said Tuackeray; and his paradox 
has become a precept. The author asks for favourable re- 
views ; the editor prints revelations and criticisms of private 
talk; the millionaire asks people to ask people to his house ; 
the Strugforlifeur gives wedding presents to people he 
scarcely knows ; the mutation of species goes on noisily ; the 
deaths of near kin scarcely put even a week’s period to the 
rush of the survivors after entertainment. The results hardly 
Justify the performances ; for struggle is one thing and 
enjoyment quite another. And, after all, it is only the 
environment, and not the species, of the strugglers that is 
changed ; the land-bird does not become a water-bird quite 
80 rapidly, nor the Strugforlifeur a person of fashion. But 
a great deal of crowding, shoving, and vulgarity is gene- 
rated, so that naturalness and good manners ought, in the 
ong run, only to be found among the classes which have 
no chance and no ambition, who only struggle for life, and 
not for “ high life.” 


THE BULGARIAN CONSPIRACY. 


A LtHouGH it is rather difficult to get at exact know- 
ledge of what has happened in Bulgaria recently, a 
tolerably expert observer of the course of politics will not 
have much difficulty in divining it. New Panrrza is old 
Pororr, writ with three syllables instead of two. If this 
seems rather hieroglyphic, it is not hard to interpret it in a 
more popular style. The great (some would say the hopeless) 

culty of making a State is, that you cannot make states- 
men. There is in old countries which have been accustomed 
to the monarchical form of government a fully sufficient 
quantity of personal jealousy and brigue. But it is tem- 
Pered by the indefinable quality known as statesman- 


ship. In newly-created States, in States which, like the 
United States of America, are still fluid and uncrystal- 
lized, politically speaking, and in States where, as in France, 
the old order has been abruptly done away with, and 
no new one firmly established, this saving element exists 
in very small measure. Therefore, you get all sorts of 
parochial conspiracies, jealousies of this person’s brother-in- 
law against that person’s aunts and cousins, intrigues of 
the mess ante-room. In no case are such things conducive to 
good government. But in such a case as that of Bulgaria, 
where there is constantly on the watch an enemy perfectly 
unscrupulous, with infinite means at disposal, and deter- 
mined to take every advantage that fortune can give or 
that can correct fortune, the very existence of the State is 
jeopardized. It was asserted by Major Pororr’s friends, 
and is asserted by the friends of Major Panrrza, that 
neither would dream of sacrificing his country’s inde- 
pendence. It may well be hoped, and possibly be believed, 
that this was the case. But, unluckily, we all know what 
happens in such matters. “ Box it about ; it will come to 
“ my father” is as much the Russian motto in Bulgaria as 
it was the Jacobite motto in England. 

It has been said, and is said, that M. Strampounorr is a 
masterful and rather tyrannical Minister, and that his 
masterfulness is to blame for these outbreaks. That was 
what they said of Ricne.iev and ofall the great Ministers 
from RicwE.iev down to Prince Bismarck. But RicHELIEU 
made France; Prince Bismarck has made Germany ; and, 
against odds with which neither RicweLiev nor BisMaARCcK 
ever had to contend, M. Stampoutorr has for years been 
making Bulgaria. Whether the means which he has used 
are justified depends (though it may seem somewhat cynical 
to say so) entirely on the continued success of them. He 
has employed, no doubt, measures of police and measures of 
repression which are horrible to English Gladstonians and 
Russian partisans of autocracy—the two great classes of 
guardians of human freedom now existing among mankind. 
But this fact may not utterly damn him with other per- 
sons. The fact is that the State of Bulgaria, fallen among 
Russian thieves; with Europe passing comfortably by on the 
other side, has for years been a State which only a very 
strong and a not too scrupulous man could manage. M. 
SramBouLorr has managed it so far, and he deserves im- 
mense credit for his action. Of the many silly things said 
about politics, one of the silliest is that anybody can 
govern with a state of siege. Let “anybody” try ; though 
we trust that he will not select England as the scene of the 
experiment, good as a state of siege not too prolonged 
might be for us in some ways. But M. Sramsovuorr, 
though not afraid of the state of siege or something like it, 
has managed it, on the whole, admirably well. He has 
defied, and so far vanquished, the colossal power and the 
unsleeping craft of nearly the most powerful, and quite the 
most unscrupulous, Power in Europe. He has established 
order and good government in a nation of slaves eman- 
cipated first from Turkish and then from Russian domi- 
nation. He has respected the rights of his neighbours, 
and has indulged in no foolish repinings or sulkings at 
the shabby conduct of Europe towards his country. There- 
fore, although we are very sorry for the possibly guiltless 
Majors, who may have meant nothing worse than to ex- 
press in Bulgarian their opinion that “ the service is going 
“ to the devil,” our sympathies are with M. StamBovuorr, 
and not with them. Considering the abominable plot 
against Prince ALEXANDER; considering the escapades of 
certain sections of the Bulgarian army since, the Prime 
Minister seems to be perfectly right in keeping a sharp 
eye on military grumblers. And if he finds it necessary 
even to shoot a Major now and then, we shall be very 
sorry for the Major, but we shall comfort ourselves with 
the reflection that, if the Major had kept quiet, the Major 
would not have been shot. 


THE CHAOS AT HER MAJESTY’S. 


“= crowds which have recently assembled round Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and more or less obstructed the 
traffic of the Haymarket, had something to say for them- 
selves, and the more part knew perfectly well wherefore 
they had come together. The performers wanted their 
pay, and were naturally clamorous because they could not 
get it. An O.P. row was bad enough, but an N.P. row is 
worse, A rise in prices for the audience may be highly 
inconvenient. But no price at all for the services of the 
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actors spells ruin to many of them. There seems to be 
something in the atmosphere or the surroundings of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre which is not conducive to financial suc- 
cess. Mr. Mapieson’s experience has not been encouraging, 
and now the Opera Company (Limited) is being wound up. 
As not unfrequently happens in these cases, there has been 
a picturesque and edifying scramble between creditors for 
the “carriage of the order,” which was not ultimately ob- 
tained by the party first demanding it. The only people 
with whom the public can be expected to sympathize are 
the four hundred employed in the pantomime and suddenly 
turned adrift without either a moment’s warning or the 
arrears of their salary. Mr. Justice Kay pointedly in- 
quired whether the sheriff who is “in possession” of the 
vast empty building “had a right to take the receipts 
without paying the artists whose performances pro- 
“duced those receipts.” Mr. Rensnaw, who appeared 
for the first petitioner, Mr. Axias, the costumier, replied 
that “there would be a question as to that which 
“would have to be decided hereafter.” A good many 
things will have to be decided hereafter, including the 
responsibility for all iniquity done in the name of law. 
But it is of no use to tell the recipients of weekly wages 
that they will be paid “hereafter.” They want to be 
paid on Saturday afternoon, or at any rate on Monday 
morning. It will appear to ordinary minds that Mr. Justice 
Kay was entitled to a better answer than he got, and that 
he might with advantage have been rather more persistent. 
Even Miss Fryre expected a judgment—on the Day 
of Judgment. But we are supposed to have got rid of 
Lord Expon and of things Eldonian. The distribution of 
the shells without the oyster is, according to pessimists, in- 
herent in the majesty of the law, if not in the nature of 
things. Zapic’s reward for finding the Queen’s dog, by a 
process of inductive reasoning which satisfies even Mr. 
Huxiey, was sweated by the Court officials from a 
millionaire’s fortune to something like the smallest coin 
of that realm ; and there is much in VouTarrE which is as 
permanent as greed. Probably no one deliberately set about 
defrauding these poor folk. But Her Majesty’s Theatre 
had “got in Chancery.” Every demand of every creditor 
was met by a counter-demand from some other creditor. 
Some wanted execution before judgment, which, as Sir 
ALEXANDER CocKBURN once complained in interesting cir- 
cumstances to a sheriff, is the wrong order. Others had 
got judgment, and found themselves in possession of nothing 
more substantial than that barren honour. 


On the 25th of January a provisional liquidator was 
appointed to carry on the business. His way of doing so 
was simple, if not altogether satisfactory. He closed the 
theatre. Mr. Justice Kay, who is plain and direct in his 
judicial dealings, objected very strongly to this proceeding. 
It was, he said—and who can deny it !—exactly the oppo- 
site of what Mr. Pannett had been directed todo. The 
liquidator’s excuse was that he tried to make an arrange- 
ment with the artists, but that some would go on and others 
would not, so he cut the knot by shutting the door. Mean- 
while the affairs of the Company and the state of the 
theatre have got into a muddle, which ought to be impos- 
sible under any system of civilized jurisprudence. There 
is the costumier, who clearly ought to be paid his 
bill, or such a proportion of it as the assets may supply. 
There is the sheriff, put in by Mr. Autas, and put in, 
or kept in, by other creditors as well. Then there 
are creditors who have not yet got judgment, and 
their petition has received priority, because they have 
nothing to do with the sheriff, and can fight him with- 
out the gloves if any difliculty arises. How much all or 
any of these classes and persons have lost by the abrupt 
closing of the theatre it would puzzle any of them to say, or 
at least prove. But certainly that most improvident step 
cannot have been taken for nothing; and there was the 
less ground for taking it because, as Mr. Justice Kay 
observed in giving his decision, any proper expenditure 
incurred by the liquidator would have been allowed him in 
account. From the last and crowning complication threat- 
ened by the development of this case the judge has 
released the Company. “ It now appears,” said Mr. Justice 
Kay, “that the person who seeks to have the conduct of 
“the winding up is the very same person who has put 
“the sheriff in possession.” There are wheels within 
wheels ; but into that wheel a spoke has been put, and, 
though there may be collision, there will be no collusion. 
But it strikes a layman as rather odd that when a 
Company becomes insolvent it cannot be wound up by a 


single process, so that all creditors should be treated alike 
and there should be no squabbles among different sets of 
them. Mr. Justice Kay has, no doubt, done his best tp 
avoid friction, and to promote economy. Still, the law of 
bankruptcy, with all its modern improvements, is far from 
what it ought to be. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN understands the 
subject as well as any man in England, and though he 
has already introduced valuable reforms, there is a good 
deal more which he might do. Judicial uniformity is g 
mere dream. When two eminent judges in the Court of 
Appeal disagree hopelessly on a point which one of then 
declares too trivial to be worth considering, and then dis 

ree as to the effect of their disagreement, we must 
admit that old Father Antic, like old Father Wixt1ay, is 
incorrigible. 


STATE SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


A FORTNIGHT ago the German Reichstag was called 
upon to discuss a Bill to make the extremely severe 
anti-Socialist laws permanent (they have now to be renewed 
from time to time), and also to empower the Government 
to expel hardened offenders against those laws. A bare 
majority was willing to sanction the first of these proposals, 
To all intents and purposes the other was rejected as soon 
as it was looked at. But the Bill was regarded as useless 
without the Expulsion clause ; and, by the contrivance of the 
Government—of the Emperor himself, it is believed—the 
whole measure was therefore thrown out on the third 
reading. The conduct of this measure on the part of 
the Government seemed mysterious out of Germany, and 
we have no reason to believe that it was generally under. 
stood in that country itself. It was expected that some 
enlightening reference to the rejected Bill would be made 
by the Emperor in dismissing the Reichstag, which came to 
an end immediately after the measure was disposed of; but 
His Magesty was silent on that subject. He had a great 
deal to say, however, about his sympathy with the dis. 
tresses of Labour, and his desire to diminish them ; which, 
considering the near approach of a general election, was 
understood as a judicious endeavour to soften the effect 
of so harsh a Bill on the minds of Radical voters. The 
same explanation is now applied to the astonishing re 
scripts which have since been published by the Emperor, 
without whose consent the Anti-Socialist Bill and its Expul- 
sion clause could not have been pressed upon the Reichstag. 
And no doubt the decrees will reduce the anger which this 
measure excited amongst working-class voters ; but so much 
having been accomplished, we are left to wonder what more 
is intended. 

In his message to Prince BisMarck the Emperor repeats 
the expression of his sympathy with German workmen, and 
his determination to improve their lot so far as that can be 
done without menacing the general prosperity of trade. 
Thinking much of the matter, he has come to the conclusion 
that International competition is the root of their miseries, 
which is just what the Socialists say ; and that though this 
difficulty cannot be altogether overcome, it may be lessened 
by ‘‘an International understanding between the countries 
“which rule the markets of the world.” Such an under- 
standing the Emperor wishes to promote ; and therefore he 
orders that, to begin with, the Governments of France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, and Switzerland shall be officially invited to 
discuss whether “ the wants and wishes of the labourers, 
“as manifested by them during the strikes of recent years, 
“ and otherwise,” can be complied with. So much be says 
as Emperor and King to the CHanceLtor. Addressing the 
Ministers of Public Works and Commerce and Industry 4% 
King of Prussia, His Masesty explains his ideas more 
clearly. He tells them that they must inquire into the 
complaints of the workpeople ; adding that “ This inves- 
“tigation must start from the principle that it is a duty 
“of the Government to determine the time, duration, and 
“manner of labour, so that the preservation of health, 
“ the dictates of morality, the economic necessities of the 
“ workers, and their claims to legal equality shall be safe- 
“ guarded.” But, as the difficulties to be overcome include 
the competition of foreign countries with “ our native i 
“ dustry,” “ I have instructed the CuaNnceLior to propose 
“ to the Governments of the States whose industry along 
“with ours commands the International market the meer 
“jing of a Conference, with a view to bringing about ® 
“ uniform International agreement as to the limits of the 
“demands which may be made on the labour of the 
“ workers,” 
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We are in full possession, then, of the Emperor's pro- 

, and the conclusions upon which they are based. 
Now the question is whether he is serious. Of course we 
can understand that, as the guide and guardian of a 
commercial people, he is naturally anxious that foreign 
competition shall be so regulated as to give better wages to 
German workmen, reduce their hours of labour, and leave 
German employers in unrestricted command of the markets 
and content with their profits. But, after making the 
necessary studies in political economy, does he imagine that 
foreign competition will be so very obliging as to cripple 
itself to meet his views! He thinks it imperative that 
German reform must start from the principle that it is the 
duty of the Government to determine “ the time, duration, 
“and manner of labour ”—the way in which it should be 
carried on. Does he propose that the Governments whom 
he invites to conference shall begin by acknowledging that 
duty as equally incumbent on themselves? Apparently he 
does; for he describes the end he has in view as “ bring- 
“ing about a uniform International agreement as to the 
“ limits of the demands which may be made on the labour 
“of the workers.” But, since these are his notions, he 
will find that they are thought none the more reasonable 
for being harboured in a Royal and Imperial brain. Ideas 
of duty may be derived from various sources. H1s Masesty’s 
ideas of duty to the industrial classes may possibly spring 
from some conception of himself as a representative of 
Divine Providence ; which would be all very well if, to- 
gether with that conception, he had been endowed with some 
portion of supernatural power. But in addressing himself 
to other Governments he will have to deal with statesmen 
who never thought and never can think it their “duty” 
todetermine how long men shall work, how their labour 
shall be carried on, and what shall be their share of the 
profits of industry. There may be differences of opinion 
as to the expediency of State interference where the labour 
of women and children is concerned : the Emperor’s scheme 
must be declared not only inexpedient but impossible. 
He may be at liberty—but even that we doubt—to 
try it on so far as it applies to industry in his own 
dominions. Possibly he may get so far as to make the 
attempt within the confines of the Fatherland. But as to 
bringing about an International agreement defining the 
limits of the demands that may be made on the labour of 
the working classes, the Emprror may assure himself that 
he has already gone precisely as far as he will ever go. 
What he means is not unintelligible ; but if he will only 
get some one to think his project out for him in detail, he 
will see that it is completely and even ridiculously hopeless. 
What the Belgians think of it, and the French, and the 
Swiss, we may leave them to declare; but as for the 
English Government, His Magessty will learn anon that, 
even with the best will in the world to tie up competition 
for the benefit of German industry, the Imperial scheme 
isnot to be thought of. What the Emperor wishes done 
cannot be accomplished by any tolerable means of Inter- 
national regulation. That is so plain on the face of it that 
we can only wonder that such proposals as the Emperor 
has formulated were ever allowed to see the light. It is 
difficult to imagine them serious; and yet we must sup- 
pose them published with some grave intention. It 
an hardly be that their sole purpose is to influence the 
elections. No doubt it is a great matter with the German 
Government that the revolutionary Socialists, against whom 
it is thought necessary to maintain “the minor state of 
“siege,” should not send an increased number of their 
pions into Parliament ; but such a proclamation of 
political ineptitude as these rescripts carry with them is far 
too great a price to pay for an advantage like that. Nor 
tan it be that the rejection of His Masesry’s overtures— 
which surely he must know is a matter of certainty—is 
intended to pave the way for another proposal : an Inter- 
national agreement to crush the revolutionary Socialism 
Which may not be disposed of otherwise. Yet that will be 
suspected, no doubt; and it is known that the German 
vernment—though not, perhaps, in this Emperor's reign 
—has shown itself on various occasions angrily restive 
at the “right of asylum ” and what not by which unlawful 
m profits. At present, however, we confess our- 

selves quite unable to understand the meaning of the de- 
‘tees, unless we admit an hypothesis which is too derogatory 
Z expression in print. Our motto has ever been “ No 
Sandal about Queen Exizanern.” Yet we cannot but 
mark that when these matters were discussed at the German 


* said that he felt more and more the burden of years, and 
“ would like tocarry out his plan of leaving Prussian affairs 
“to younger men.” Indeed, he is no longer Minister of 
Commerce ; and it was to the Minister of Commerce that 
the more wonderful of the Emperor's rescripts was ad- 
dressed. Prince Bismarck resigned the post, poor man! 
just before that decree was issued. 


MGR. FREPPEL AND M. RIBOT. 


— are three things to be said of the passage of 
arms between Mgr. Frerren and M. Risor which 
enlivened the debate in the French Chamber on the elec- 
tion of M. Sasouraup. The first is that both parties were 
inthe right. The second is that both parties were in the 
wrong. The third is that no settlement of the question 
debated between them is possible. Mgr. Frerre. rose to 
defend the just liberties of the Church. The Chamber was 
just going to invalidate the election of M. Sasouvraup 
because the curés of Fontenay-le Comte, his constituency, 
had informed their flocks that whoever voted for a 
Republican would vote for “ godless schools and the shedding 
“of the blood of the children of the country.” Mgr. 
FrepPet allowed in a general way that such language was 
extreme; but he passed swiftly over it and applied himself 
to arguing the great question of the right of the clergy to 
have an opinion andexpress it. If what he had to plead is 
merely taken by itself, it was all very sound and excellent. 
He was perfectly right in saying that, according to Re- 
publican principles, all men are entitled to a vote and to the 
free expression of their opinions, and that the clergy have this 
right as well as others. Also he was undeniably telling the 
truth when he said that for years past the Church has been 
insulted, threatened, and injured. When he went on to 
add that under these circumstances the Church might be 
expected to strike for itself, he was only drawing a legiti- 
mate deduction from patent facts. It is very true and, as 
a mere matter of disquisition, very convincing. There are 
the materials there of a speech, or essay, demonstrating the 
utterly illogical character of all Republicans, which might 
be really quite smart, very amusing to write, and aggravating 
to the weaker sort of the other side. 

M. Rigor again had something to say for his party. As 
a Moderate Republican who has always been opposed to 
the anti-Clerical fanatics, he could speak for the party with 
better effect than many others. What he did was to re- 
mind the Bishop of the hard fact that the French clergy 
are the paid servants of the State, and must not expect 
that they will be allowed to agitate against it. No doubt 
it is as easy as drink, if so trivial an expression may be 
permitted us, to prove that this is an absurd attitude for a 
Republican who believes in the rights of man ; that, whereas 
the Bishop would be consistent in coercing his enemies, 
M. Risor would not, and so forth. Still, there is the fact 
that the clergy, like the naval or military officers, are 
servants ef the State, and must not act against it. Many 
French military, and a probably larger proportion of naval, 
officers are Bonapartists or Royalists ; but they do not make 
a parade of their principles on the quarter-deck or in the 
barrack-yard. If they did they would be cashiered or 
perhaps shot. The clergy must take the same position. So 
M. Risor told them; though, for obvious reasons, he said 
nothing about the small Republicanism of the officers. In 
so far both parties were in the right. Where they were in 
the wrong, and inevitably too, was that neither of them 
would recognize the force of the other's position. M. Risor 
must know that the Church has been aggravated and 
threatened. Mgr. Frerren must know that the Church 
has always disliked the Republic, had a large share in egg- 
ing Marshal MacManon on to the ill-advised adventure of 
the 16th of May, and would be mad to expect that the Go- 
vernment of to-day can tolerate open hostility. The truth, 
unluckily for France, is that, from the very nature of 
things, Mgr. Frerre: and M. Risor cannot possibly agree. 
The Churchman asks that attacks on the Church should 
cease, and that it should be allowed its due freedom. When 
that is granted, it may be reasonably expected to become 
loyal to the Republic. The Republican politician answers 
that the freedom of the Church has meant in practice its 
freedom to attack the Republic, which cannot be allowed, 
and that, if it wants to be tenderly treated, it must begin 
by becoming thoroughly loyal. Obviously these two will 


CEtor’s the other evening, Prince Bismarck “ finally never agree ; each insists that the other should begin. This 
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irreconcilable opposition is one of the many causes of pos- 
sible confusion in France. The State is controlled by men 
none of whom profess to be believers, and some are fanatical 
disbelievers. It supports the Church in order that it may 
not lose control over a force which it knows to be hostile at 
heart. The Church, again, cannot afford to dispense with 
the support of the State, even if the liberty to stand alone 
were granted to it. Therefore it must needs submit—sul- 
lenly, indeed, and with occasional explosions of anger—to 
the control of men who sneer at its doctrines and insult its 
priests. The mutual hate which such a union must pro- 
duce may well be intense; but how is the bond to be 
loosened ? 


A REPLY TO A “BITTER PERSONAL ATTACK.” 


_—— is something truly astonishing in the thinness 

of the Gladstonian skin. The merest prick of a con- 
troversial pin seems to give the most acute pain to the 
owners of this singularly sensitive cuticle, and to provoke 
from them an outcry which, considering their own favourite 
modes of controversy, is surely somewhat contemptible. It 
is true that we have no complaint to make of Mr. Henry 
Fow er’s own polemical methods ; but he fights by the side 
of allies who have introduced into political contention a 
violence of language and a virulence of animosity which are 
almost without precedent in our public life ; and that being so, 
it does not become him to whine about the “ fierce denun- 
“ ciations” of an adversary who has merely taken up, with pro- 
per spirit and vivacity, a challenge which he himself without 
any particular provocation threw down. There is, moreover, a 
strong flavour of the absolutely absurd about the terms which 
Mr. Fow er uses with reference to the object and subject of 
his complaint. Most people will read with a smile his 
assertion that “the CHancetior of the ExcnEquer has 
“ replied to my criticisms on his financial policy by a bitter 
“ personal attack.” Mr. Goscnen’s controversial style is 
pretty familiar by this time to the public, and they know 
that the word “ bitter” is as inappropriate as the word 
“vigorous” is an appropriate description of it; while 
anything like personality—except in the sense that opinions 
belong to, and utterances proceed from, persons, and cannot 
be exposed and demolished without making those persons 
look and feel ridiculous—is simply not to be found in his 
speeches. 

The particular point in issue between the two disputants 
is not one of first-class importance. Mr. Fow.er had de- 
clared that the policy of the present Government had been 
to reduce taxation on property, and not upon those con- 
sumable articles in which the great bulk of the community 
are interested. To this Mr. Goscnen replied by pointing 
out that Mr. Fowrer had ignored the reduction of the 
duty on tobacco. Whereto Mr. Fow ter rejoins that this 
reduction had not had the effect of cheapening tobacco to 
the consumer, and that such effect was not even anticipated 
for it by the Cnancetior of the Excnequer. As the pre- 
vious addition to the duty had not raised the price, but had 
merely caused the manufacturer to recoup himself by add- 
ing more water to the tobacco, it was not to be supposed 
that the restoration of the duty to its former figure would 
reduce the price; but, as it was accompanied by the 
proposal to make it illegal to add more than a certain 
proportion of water, the CHanceLtor of the ExcHEequer 
can at least contend that he has given the tobacco con- 
sumer, if not money, at any rate money’s worth, in the 
shape of an improvement in the article of consumption. 
Mr. Fow.er, who admits that he is no smoker, appears 
to make light of this boon ; and smokers can afford to 
forgive his simplicity, and to wish him nothing worse, 
if he should ever take to smoking, than a bowlful of 
damp tobacco, and a pipe that declines to “ draw.” 


The question whether Mr. GoscueEn’s treatment of this 
impost does or does not amount to a boon to the “ general 
“consumer” is one of less importance than the ques- 
tion whether a Chancellor of the Exchequer who should 
have the courage openly to assert that enough had been 
done for the “ general consumer,” and that it is the duty 
of a wise and just financier to turn his attention to 
the burdens of direct taxation, would not deserve the 
loyal support of all that portion of the community who 
have not yet sold themselves, body and soul, to the ser- 
vice of “the Sausage-seller.” Thanks to that heaven- 
born financier, in whose honour Mr. FowLer must needs 


deliver himself of one of the usual commonplaces of adula- 
tion before concluding his speech, we have gone on reducing 
and reducing taxation, for the benefit of the aforesaid 
general consumer, until there remains hardly any, and wil} 
soon remain literally no article of consumption to which a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could resort in an emergency ; 
which means, in other words, that all the costs and risks of 
a national policy, solely controlled by the majority least 
interested in property, will soon have to be exclusively 
borne by the minority who are the most interested therein. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 


HE scheme of commercial education prepared by the 

Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, and wel- 
comed by the meeting at the Mansion House on Wednes- 
day, might have been trusted to be well received. Ina 
general way, it may be asserted with confidence that any 
scheme of education would be tolerably certain to be patted 
on the back in these days; and if anything were required 
to complete its introduction, it would be the assurance, 
duly supplied in this case, that the Oxford and Cambridge 
Examiners come in somewhere. But this scheme has the 
further recommendation that it supplies a want. It has 
been so often said that the young Englishman is beaten in 
the race (this, we think, is the consecrated phrase) by his 
better educated foreign rival, that the considerable por- 
tion of the intelligent public which will believe anything 
if it is only repeated often enough had been quite per- 
suaded of the truth of this familiar assertion. So it 
will be particularly pleased to hear that the long felt 
want is about to be supplied, and that terrible fellow, 
the omniscient German clerk, will now be tackled by pro- 
perly trained rivals, It is a sign of the times that business 
men should apparently be quite ready to attribute the 
success cf their class in the world, not to its own faculty, 
caution, and daring, but to the various things it knew out 
of books in the days before it allowed itself to be beaten by 
the prize-boys of German schools. Some of us will con- 
tinue to doubt whether book-learning is what made our 
success in trade, or whether the Germans, taken in the 
lump, have more of it than we have, or whether any system 
of instruction we can invent will prevent the very pick of 
the German clerks who come over to England from being 
rather better servants than third- and fourth-rate English- 
men. These obscurantists will, however, be duly pooh- 
poohed, and one more wheel will be added to the vast 
examining machine employed in grinding out what is called 
education in these days. 

These considerations are not, however, we candidly 
acknowledge, of much weight. If the system is a good 
system, it matters little that it isaccepted under something 
of a delusion. Unluckily, it is just upon this point, which 
is vital, that we feel the most doubt. The absence of Latin 
tells heavily against the system, in our opinion. It appears. 
that the course is to be largely one of languages. Now, be 
the contrary asserted ever so confidently, it is a fact that 
Latin gives a better training in grammar than either 
French or German can possibly do. But, if it is to be 
taken for granted that a dead language is of no use to 
commercial gentleman we still think the course provided is 
bad. It indulges villanously in the vice of most modern 
systems of education, which is the mania for attempting 
to teach too many things at once in snippets. In the 
second year, for instance, two hours a week are to be given 
to “history, geography, science, and drawing.” What 
does, what can, “science” mean in this connexion? and 
what knowledge will a boy acquire of history or geography 
in two hours a week each? what skill in drawing will he 
attain to in that time? It is also highly characteristic of 
our latter-day systems that every boy is to learn drawing, 
whether he has a faculty for it or not. It isto be noted, 
also, that all these subjects—except science, which has 
developed into natural history, physics, or chemistry—have 
disappeared by the fourth year of the course. There will 
be great matter for surprise if the boys who have been 
taught in this fashion do not find that they have to learn 


| their history and geography for themselves at the end of 


their schooling, much as those who were trained on the old 
classical system. The difference will be that these boys 
will not, like the old ones, have had a good drilling in the 
best of all drills for the brain. It may possibly be 
answered that the alternative here is not between 
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the old classic system and this new one, but between 
it and the ordinary bad “ commercial academy.” There 
is some force in the answer; but where is the new 
system to be taught, and by whom? If boys are to be 
brought up in the same sort of places as before, they will 
be taught in the same way. Even if the teaching be ever 
so good, too, we do not quite see how it is more commercial 
than any other. Bookkeeping and accounts on scientific 
principles sound commercial ; but it will be wonderful in- 
deed if Messrs. Barctay, Bevan, & Co. trust their books to 
a boy fresh from this training. Further, we should like to 
see the evidence for the belief that a scrappy knowledge of 
political economy will be more useful to a young clerk than 
some familiarity with the language which is the basis of 
French and Spanish. The object of education, as we have 
understood it, is to enable a man to tackle matters of 
reasoning like political economy with some chance that he 
will be able to judge accurately and argue correctly. This 
is precisely what a system of scraps and odds and ends 
will never do. However, it has been accepted, and two 
hundred houses of business have promised to give a pre- 
ference to boys trained in it. We wonder how long it 
will be before the two hundred houses of business are 
complaining that the boys of this generation have learnt 
nothing thoroughly, have been made conceited by a super- 
ficial knowledge of a half-dozen useless things, and are 
quite inferior to the German clerk. We give the two 
hundred houses of business six months to find it out after 
the entry of their first batch. 


FORECASTS OF THE SPEECH FROM THE 
THRONE. 


a is one safe prediction to be made, as a rule, 
about a forthcoming Speech from the Throne, that it 
will certainly contain the promise of a good deal more legis- 
lation than will be accomplished, and possibly of a good 
deal more than will be attempted. The present Govern- 
ment have on previous occasions succeeded in somewhat 
reducing this disproportion between project and perform- 
ance, partly by the achievement of exceptional success in 
‘the execution of legislative programmes, and partly by 
the exercise of a wise moderation in framing them. This 
year, however, if report, well informed in appearance, 
may be trusted, we may expect Ministers to present 
Parliament with a longer list of important measures 
than was submitted to it last Session. It has been 
understood for some time past that an Irish Land 
Purchase Bill based on the voluntary principle adopted 
in the Asnpourne Acts would form the leading feature 
of the year’s legislation, and there is an equally general 
belief that the Government have resolved to intro- 
‘duce and pass a measure which shall effect a satisfactory 
settlement of the Tithes question. The reappearance of 
the Irish Drainage Bills is also confidently anticipated ; 
and, if so, it is to be hoped that the Government will on 
this occasion press them forward against the interested 
ebstruction which they are sure to encounter, and secure 
them their place in the Statute Book. In addition, how- 
‘ever, to these three projects of important and, what is 
more, of highly contentious legislation, we are bidden 
to prepare ourselves for the introduction into the Speech 
from the Throne of a “still larger subject, the establishment 
“ of local Government in Ireland on the lines of the English 
“and Scotch Local Government Acts”; and it is not 
obscurely hinted that an effort may be made to give effect 
to that policy of Free Education to which Lord SauisBurY 
and some of the most influential members of the Cabinet 
ve given in their adhesion. 

We may, however, allow ourselves to doubt whether 
both, if either, of these two last-mentioned subjects will 
figure in the Royal Speech at all ; while we need not doubt 
at all that, if they should do so, their appearance there will 

of a purely decorative and ceremonial character. It may 

» reckoned, on a rough calculation, that the passing of two 
Bills of the first magnitude and of a contentious character 
is the utmost that any Government can make sure of accom- 

ing in the course of a single Session ; while the addition 

of a third subject of legislation—and a third there will be 
if the Drainage Bills are persevered with—renders it prac- 
tically certain that any further promises held out in the 
from the Throne will have to be left unfulfilled. 

t with the debate on the Address, the wrangle over 


trative business which has always to be disposed of be- 
fore the end of the financial year, the Government 
will have to be content with getting one or other 
of their chief measures through the first Parliamentary 
stage by Easter, and the Session will probably be half over 
before it becomes law. The history of the coming Session, 
in short, is very likely to admit of being summed up under 
the brief formula of “ Irish Land Purchase from February 
“to May. ‘Tithes from May to August.” It may beasked 
what would be the use, in view of such a probability as 
this, of encumbering the Speech from the Throne with two 
such “large orders” as Irish Local Government and Free 
Education. Nor, indeed, is the utility of such an addition 
to the nominal programme altogether apparent. If no 
other harm comes of it, it creates an apparent dis- 
proportion between promise and performance, which 
misleads the unthinking and supplies the Opposition 
with material for criticism which is perhaps none 
the less effective with a certain portion of the public 
because it is, and is known by its authors to be, unfair. 
Possibly it may be the case of the Ministers that, when 
a Parliament is drawing towards its natural close, the 
Speech from the Throne approaches more and more to the 
character, not of a strict programme for the Session which 
it ushers in, but of a general prospectus of the policy 
approved by the Government on all the greater questions of 
the day, and an official declaration of their intention of 
dealing with as many of them as they can find time for 
before resigning their trust to the constituencies. If so, 
there is something, no doubt, to be said for this view; 
though we hardly think it should outweigh, at any rate in 
only the fourth year of the life of a Parliament, the oppos- 
ing considerations. 


THE ACTOR’S CALLING AS A MEANS OF MONEY-MAKING. 


MONG the many vast advances which the contemporary 
theatre never tires of arrogating to itself, the increased re- 
muneration of the actor stands prominent. How well do we 
know the exultation with which the laudator temporis presentis 
marshals his opposing lines of figures, contrasts the salaries of 
the past with those of to-day, and in conclusion holds as proved 
that the actor's calling has improved of late years quite as much 
lucratively as it vaunts to have done socially. Such is at least a 
very generally received opinion which can be duly supported by 
an unimpeachable array of statistics. We will not stop here to 
inquire how -these statistics, dealing as they do with somewhat, 
confidential matters, are obtained; nor will we in any way 
impugn their absolute accuracy (though we may note in passing 
that the amount of his salary isa subject on which even the most 
truthful comedian is apt to become luxuriant) ; to do so would only 
be to waste time, as the fact of the general advance in theatrical 
prices, both before and behind the curtain, is incontestable. It is 
dangerous, however, to trust too implicitly to the argumentum 
arithmeticum ; figures, if you carefully select those which make 
for you, and as carefully ignore those which make against you, 
can, of course, be made to prove anything; there are, moreover, 
afew points of contrast between the past and the present of 
the stage which we shall do well to bear in mind while in- 
vestigating the financial condition of the actor's calling, as by them 
the effect of the recent advance in theatrical salaries 1s con- 
siderably discounted. 
And, first, as regards the statistics, it appears to us that they 
are selected, if not unfairly, at any rate without due regard to the 
extreme ignorance of the outside world as to the rate of remunera- 
tion which obtains in Stage-land. We remember once meeting 
a man thoroughly well informed on general topics who on this 
particular question was possessed of one item of knowledge— 
namely, that Macready once received 1ool. for a single night’s 
ay pepe on the principle of Ex uno disce omnes he 
ad in his own mind established that comfortable amount as a 
standard tariff in matters theatrical. Nor was it easy to shake 
his belief; he had at his back the authority of the tragedian 
himself, as noted in his diary ; and the facts that Macready was 
an exception to the general run of ‘actors, and, further, that the 
remuneration in the particular instance in question was, from 
its being so noted in the great man’s diary, probably exceptionally 
heavy, even for him, had never occurred to our friend. Nor is 
such ignorance by any means rare; indeed, the question is 80 
confused by the mystifications and exaggerations ot the actors 
themselves, that it would be strange if any clear and accurate 
idea of it did exist in the minds of the outside world. When, 
therefore, we hear of actors (and here let us be understood as 
referring to actors of the spoken drama only, as distinct from 
singers) receiving 30/., 40/, or even 60/. a week, it is as well 
to bear ia mind that, while such salaries are not unknown, they 
are very exceptional. Some who read of such payments in the 
newspaper columns which are nowadays devoted to theatrical 


Report of the Special Commission, and the adminis- 


gossip conclude that they represent the ordinary remuneration of 
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the player. Such, however, is far from being the case. Even in | wardrobe, while the performers of the more eccentric characters 
London there are many theatres well frequented by the best class | rarely have to lay out capital for that purpose. Time was when 
of playgoers where no such high terms are paid, and the instances | every player's professional outfit was expected to equip him for 
are few indeed where more than one or two such payments are | every emergency of his “line of business”; nowadays, beyond a 
found together on the same salary-list. The vast majority of | few suits of modern clothes, few actors possess any stock-in-trade 
actors ply their calling from youth to old age without attaining, | of the kind. On those, however, on whom the burden of providing 
and it may be said in most cases without any expectation of attain- | their own garments does fall, it must be confessed that it falls 
ing, the receipt of ten pounds a week. Indeed, little more than | with some weight, for in these days of gorgeous and fastidiously 
half that sum may be considered as the average remuneration | correct mounting of modern plays, no perfunctory method of repre- 
of theatrical labour in London, apart from the few very highly- | senting the niceties of fashionable costume can be tolerated in man 
paid exceptions ; while on the provincial boards it ranges at even | or woman. In the case of the latter the “confections” of the 
&@ more moderate figure still, and the big exceptions are there | milliner are generally provided by the management, but the 
practically unknown. actress’s own pocket is expected to supply. such etceteras as gloves, 
These terms, modest as they are compared with prevailing | shoes, fans, and flowers. Still, with the long runs now unhappily 
ideas, are, no doubt, better than what the rank and file of theatrical | common, the occasions when these outlays are required of the 
companies in town and country received a generation back; but | performers must be few and far between, and can scarcely be re- 
the improvement has scarcely done more than keep pace with | garded as among the financial drawbacks to the actor's calling. 
the increased expenditure which the rise in the cost of living has 
forced, and continues to force, on the most economical house- 
keeper. Moreover, the amount of a weekly wage is but a falla- 
cious test of income, unless we also consider for how many weeks THE FALLING OFF IN SHIPBUILDING. 
in the year such wage is likely to be earned. Let no one suppose 
that an actor's yearly receipts are to be arrived at by multiplying ae CE the beginning of the new year there has been a remark- 
his weekly salary by fifty-two; the player is only paid while he able falling off at all the principal shipbuilding yards of the 
is actively employed, and to very few in the theatrical labour | United Kingdom in the number of new vessels ordered. Accord- 
market is it vouchsafed to find workallthe yearround. Onthe whole, | ing to the Glasgow Herald the total tonnage ordered in Scotland 
an actor considers, or ought to consider, himself lucky if he finds | in January was only 5,000 or 6,000 tons against nearly 30,000 
employment, and consequently payment, during forty weeks out | tons in January of last year, and there has been a proportionate 
of the fifty-two; and would certainly be unwise to indulge any | decline at the ports of the North of England. There is a very 
higher expectations. Indeed, considering the uncertain duration | large amount of work actually in construction; some of the 
of most modern contracts between manager and performer, the | yards, indeed, have as much as they can do during the present 
less an actor takes for granted about his financial future the better. | year. But still the fact of the falling off has much significance. 
The most usual form of theatrical engagement nowadays is for | It will be in the recollection of some of our readers that the im- 
“the run of the piece,” which, as things go, may mean anything | provement in trade began in the coal and shipbuilding industries. 
from one week to two or three years, An actor so engaged is | About four years ago we called attention in these columns to the 
always liable to be thrown out of employment at a fortnight’s | large increase that had begun in the exports of coal, especially of 
notice (or even less), should falling receipts or managerial caprice | steam coal, from the South Wales ports, and at the same time we 
| decree a change in the programme. Under the old system of | pointed out that freights were rising, and we ventured to infer 
engagements “for the season” the actor’s position was far more | from these facts that trade was at last beginning to revive. Our 
stable ; he knew, at any rate approximately, for how long ahead | inference has proved correct. The improvement became so great 
he could calculate on the receipt of his current salary, and he | and rapid that new ships in large numbers were ordered, and 
could in many cases look forward with some confidence to the | during the past two years, in particular, the activity has been ex- 
prospect of re-engagement, for the managers of those days were | traordinary. It is not surprising, then, that many observers 
not fond of change, and frequently retained the same performers | should begin to fear that the falling off in shipbuilding now 
in their companies for years. Against the undoubted rise in | indicates a slackening, to say the least, of the trade im- 
theatrical salaries we may also fairly set the fact that the average | provement. It is to be borne in mind that this country has 
number of actors attached to each theatre is now smaller than it | not only the greatest foreign commerce in the world, and that 
used to be, for a manager now seldom has in his pay more than | it carries in its own ships the greater part of that commerce, but 
those he requires for the single play, which constitutes for the | that also it does a very large part of the carrying trade for other 
time being his répertoire, and in which the parts are not, as a | countries. Therefore, any check to sea-borne trade would be felt 
Tule, so numerous as in the pieces of the past, whereas the | at once by our shipowners. It would be rash, of course, to con- 
theatrical company of the past was bound to be large enough to | clude from the experience of five or six weeks of a single in- 
provide for the casting of such plays in the répertoire of the | dustry that trade has yet begun to decline; but it is unquestion- 
theatre as the numerous changes of programme then in vogue | able, at the same time, that there are several adverse influences 
brought together into a single season. at work. First among these is the disturbed state of the London 
By these disadvantages the golden results which are supposed | money market. For over five months now the rate of discount 
to flow from the increased number of theatres and from raised | of the Bank of England has not been lower than 5 per cent., and 
salaries are heavily discounted so far as the London stage is con- | for nearly six weeks it has been as much as 6 per cent. Yet 
cerned ; while in the provinces the case is still worse, for there | there is no appearance of an early return to ease. And, with 
the salaries are, as a rule, very low, almost as low as ever they | money so scarce and so dear, it would be surprising indeed if trade 
were; and, owing to the universal acceptance of the touring | did not suffer somewhat. For the last three or four months of 
system, companies are kept as short-handed as possible, since | the past year, too, the money market was exceedingly disturbed, 
managers find railway fares competing with salaries in their | both in New York and in Berlin. The Argentine Republic, 
accounts, and the fewer they have to carry from town to town | moreover, is passing through an acute crisis; and the revolution 
the cheaper (and therefore the better) for them. It may at first | in Brazil has thrown business there out of order. Lastly, Chins 
sight appear strange to talk of scanty companies, either in town | has suffered from a severe famine. These influences may have 
or country, at the present season, when all the important pro- | only a temporary effect. The causes that are improving trade 
vincial theatres, and not a few of the largest houses in London, | may prove the stronger, and there may be by-and-bye further 
are relying on the glories of spectacular pantomime, whose expo- | progress made; but, in the meantime, it is unquestionable that 
nents are numbered by the score, or even by the hundred. But, | freights are low, so much so, indeed, that many shipowners are 
truth to say, of the vast crowds of workers for whom modern | complaining that they cannot employ their vessels profitably. It 
tomime finds a livelihood, but a meagre percentage can claim | may be, of course, that this is not because the international com- 
any title to the name of actor, which we should be little inclined | merce of the world is less prosperous than it was lately, but only 
to bestow either on the supernumeraries and figurantes or on the | that there has been over-construction of late. Indisputably, con- 
music-hall performers who between them account for the greater | struction has been on an extraordinary scale. ; 
part of our Christmas entertainments. During the period 1880-83 shipbuilding was entirely overdone. 
The influence of the amateur-professional is also clearly felt in | Thenthere followed two or three years of extreme depression. Many 
the humbler grades, at any rate, of the theatrical labour market. | yards were almost idle, large numbers of workpeople were throws 
This worthy, who comes upon the stage merely to amuse himself, | out of employment, and multitudes of ships were laid up idle. 
to see what the life there is like, and how it pleases him (which | Gradually, however, the losses of vessels from one cause or other, 
it will be sure to do for a season or two, after which it will with | the growth of population and wealth, and the revival of trade, 
ual certainty bore him), can easily afford to undersell those | brought about such a recovery in freights that shipbuilding wss 
who ply the same calling for a livelihood, and are dependent on | resumed on a large scale in 1887, During the past two years the 
their profits thereat for an existence. tonnage constructed has been larger than in 1882-3, the two years 
There is another financial point on which considerable change | of largest construction previously. It is reasonable to conclude 
has taken place in our theatres of late years—the necessary out- | that some of the addition is in excess of the real requirements 
goings, the trade expenses, so to speak, of the actor. In this con- | of the world. Whenever, for example, a firm or a company 12 ® 
nexion it is certain that the management is now accustomed to | particular trade introduces vessels larger and fleeter than those 
provide many things which the actor was formerly expected to | of its competitors, all the competitors feel bound to do the one 
purchase for himself, such as wigs, tights, shoes, ruffles, and | lest they should lose a part of their traffic. In this wayy® 
swords. Indeed, the actor nowadays is expected to find himself | doubt, several serviceable ships were thrown out of the trades in 
j only in clothes for modern plays, and only then if they be clothes | which they had hitherto been employed, but of course they reed 
which when no longer required for the stage he could wear in | not laid up idly. They have entered into competition with ber 
private life. This rule falls with some severity on the actors of | ships in some other trade. It is — therefore, that the . 
what are called juvenile parts, who practically find themselves | building of the past three years has more than sufficed to — _ 
compelled to purchase out of their own pockets all their stage | the wants felt at the beginning of 1887, and that it would 
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prudent on the part of shipowners to refrain from ordering new 
vessels for some time to come. But, after all, this is only 
another way of saying that the growth of sea-borne traffic 
has not been as rapid as shipowners have been expecting during 
the past two or three years, and that just now they are in 
consequence experiencing disappointment. No doubt the recent 
at rise in wages and prices gives them cause for hesitating to 
lace new orders. When shipbuilding was resumed at the begin- 
ning of 1887, wages and the prices of material were exceedingly 
low. The great activity in the building-yards since then has 
largely contributed to the rise that has taken place. There has 
been a marked advance in coal, iron, and steel, and the wages of 
all classes of workpeople employed in shipbuilding have risen 
remarkably. The cost of a new ship, therefore, is very much 
greater now than it was two or three years ago, and if many new 
ones were ordered, it is reasonable to anticipate that the cost 
would be considerably increased. It does not seem, indeed, that 
the shipbuilders were much more correct in their calculations 
than the shipowners—at least, if we may judge from the failure 
last weeh in Glasgow of an old-established firm that had been 
doing a very large business. The failure, it is said, was the result 
of taking contracts for new ships at prices so low that the 
losses proved ruinous. If many shipbuilders have erred in the 
same way to any appreciable extent, it is clear that they would 
not be inclined to contract for new vessels except at greatly 
enhanced prices, the more particularly as most of them have 
entered into contracts which cannot be completed for many 
months to come, some, indeed, it is said, having as much work 
as can be got through in the present year. 

Whether the falling off in shipbuilding is due to a general 
decline in the sea-borne traffic of the world, or at least to the 
failure of that traffic to increase as rapidly as new ships, or 
whether it is the result of high prices and high wages, if it con- 
tinues it will have a depressing effect upon the coal and iron 
industries. The rise in iron, no doubt, is to a very large extent 
due to speculation, as is proved by the fact that the high rates 
charged to speculators have brought about a fall in little more 
than a month of fully twelve shillings a ton in pig-iron war- 
rants. But the rise in coal is largely due to the rise in 
wages. No reasonable man will deny that the miners have a 
right to share in the prosperity of the business they carry on at 
such personal discomfort and such great risk to their lives. But 
at the same time they will do well to remember that, if they 
are over-exacting in their demands, they will, by checking 
trade, bring about a heavy fall in wages, and thus in the end 
injure themselves more than anybody else. For instance, if 
shipowners refuse now to contract for new ships because the 
prices asked are too high, and if shipbuilders cannot take lower 

ices because of the dearness of coal and iron as well as the 
= to which the wages of their own workpeople have risen, it 
is clear that the stoppage of the great demand for coal due to the 
activity of shipbuilding during the past two or three years must 
bring about a disastrous fall in coal, and thus bring down wages 
heavily. At present, however, the miners will not see this very 
obvious truth. They are demanding a fresh advance in wages, 
and they are still agitating for shorter hours. If they are suc- 
cessful, there will be a fresh rise in coal, adding in its turn to the 
cost of shipbuilding, and thus increasing the unwillingness of 
shipowners to give fresh orders. But if the falling off in ship- 
building continues, and, as we anticipate, has a depressing effect 
upon coal and iron, it must, in the long run, tell upon general 
trade. Even the coal and iron industries will not feel the 
influence for a considerable time to come, since, as we have 
already stated, the yards generally have contracts now that 
cannot be completed for months to come. But if new ships are 
not ordered in sufficient numbers to keep the yards fully 
employed when the present contracts run out, then there must be 
either a discharge of some workpeople or there must be short 
time. In either case, the shipbuilders themselves and those they 
employ will be less prosperous than they have been recently, and, 
Consequently, will be unable to spend as freely with those who 
minister to them. Similarly, if a falling off in the demand for 
coaland iron for shipbuilding depresses the coal and iron in- 
dustries, the depression must be transmitted to other trades, as 
coal and iron owners, and their workpeople, will not have as 
much to spend as they have had of late. 


NICHOLAS BOZUN, A FORGOTTEN ENGLISHMAN. 


ICHOLAS BOZON, as his book tells us, was a Minorite friar, 

who wrote in the “ bad French which was spoken, and particu- 
larly written, in England,” says his discoverer, about the end of the 
thirteenth and first part of the fourteenth centuries. His name, 
which is variously written Boioun, Boium, Bosoun, and Boson, 
finds no place in the Scriptores ordinis Minorum of the in- 
dustrious Wadding and his supplementer Sbaragiia, and, indeed, 


ere is nothing known about him outside the two or three 
manuscripts which contain his writings. Of the two chief of 
these, which were discovered by Professor Paul Meyer, of Paris, 
a few years ago on occasion of two visits to this country, one is 
Preserved in the Library of Gray’s Inn, London, and contains a 
collection of moral tales and fables—metaphore, as the old rubric 


the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps at Cheltenham, contains the 
same collection with slightly different readings, together with 
several poems on religious subjects in French, many of which 
are also by Nicholas Bozon. The late Thomas Wright had 
noticed a third manuscript in the British Museum, containin 
nine lives of saints in verse, the writer of two of which calle 
himself Bozun, who may probably, though not with certainty, 
be identified with our friar. From comparison of known pieces 
in these two principal volumes with other scattered fragments, 
printed or in manuscript, several anonymous tales and poems 
have at last found their author, and the body of Nicholas Bozon’s 
work is made more complete. His collection of tales has just 
been issued by the Société des Anciens Textes Frangais (Les 
contes moralisés de Nicole Bozon), in the introduction to whieh 
M. P. Mever considers all the material yet known that may bear 
upon his history. 

The list of his compositions is pretty long, and their subjeet- 
matter, with the language in which they are written, open up 
several matters for thought. Who Tozon was, beyond his pro- 
fession of Minorite, we do not know; no relic of his connexion 
with others of that family name has rewarded present search. 
His Anglo-French and an anecdote concerning John of Alderby, 
who was Bishop of Lincoln from 1300 to 1320, mark the period 
when he wrote with tolerable precision. A man of cultivation— 
for he must have read many books and have mingled in good 
society at some time in his life—he shows acquaintance with the 
North of England which may point to his original home. Speak- 
ing of tame and wild beasts, he says :—“ Those that are wild can 
be tamed, and those which are tame by nature may be so left to 
their own will that they become wild, as I myself have seen in 
sheep coming from Scotland” (the other version has it “ coming 
to Scotland”); and he was familiar with the Yorkshire rivers 
Trent and Derwent. There are several indications in his stories 
that he was familiar with English country-life; homely proverbs 
which he quotes in their native speech, the troubles and miseries 
of the poor, the temptations and difficulties of the stewards and 
bailiffs—middlemen between the rich owners and the labouring 
classes—and the want of moral courage among jurors. He is a 
shrewd observer of character, directing his “ metaphors” straight 
home, with many a shaft aimed at the foibles and vices of his 
time, and with much courage, having apparently little respect of 

ersons. 

The habit of introducing anecdotes or stories, known under the 
name of evempla, into their sermons by preachers in the middle 
ages, the better to catch the attention and understanding of their 
hearers, is as old as Gregory the Great; but, although there 
appears to be evidence in Beda of the effect this custom had in 
early times in England, few traces of it have been preserved till 
we reach the thirteenth century. The labours undertaken by the 
new Orders—the Franciscans (or Minorites) and Dominicans— 
among the people, and the experience which they gained modify- 
ing their practice, gave a fresh impulse to popular preaching. 
Alain de Lille (died 1202), in his treatise of the Art of Preaching, 
recommends the use of “examples” at the end of sermons, in 
order to show what has been inculcated. The Sermons of the 
prelate Jacques de Vitry embodied a very large number and 
variety of these stories—which we may hope soon to see 
published by Professor T. H. Crane, of Cornell; and the 
Dominican Etienne de Besancon compiled a collection called 
Alphabetum Exemplorum, which might supply the wants 
of the preacher ready to hand. Englishmen, too, were not 
behind; already before the friars landed on these shores the 
Kentish monk, Odo of Cheriton, made use of exempla, and espe- 
cially of fables, of which he left a Latin collection that was 
widely used, and was translated into French and Castilian. 
Bartholomew the Englishman, that Franciscan whose fame as an 
expouader of the Scriptures in Paris doubtless kindled the desire 
to have his help in settling the affairs of the Order in Saxony, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century compiled his great 
book De proprietatibus rerum, an encyclopedic collection of fact 
and observation of natural objects, the purpose of which was, as 
M. Léopold Delisle has lately told us, “to facilitate the under- 
standing of the enigmas of Holy Writ, and to furnish the elements 
of moral teaching.” And there were other bodies of stories and 
other treatises of the “properties of things.” At the distance of 
a few decades followed Nicholas Bozon, who, in —— his 
work, drew largely from Bartholomew the Englishman for 
arallels in nature to the Biblical sentences and teaching it was 

is object to set forth; generally adding to each section—they 
are hardly to be called sermons, though probably intended to be 
expanded into short sermons—some story, fable, or “ modern 
instance,” with which to point his moral. These he took from 
Odo of Cheriton, Jacques de Vitry, or other collections not 
always to be identified, or narrated incidents of his own know- 
ledge. 
We will give an outline of two of Bozon’s subjects as instances 
of his method. The twenty-second section is an allegory, show- 
ing how the Devil hunts souls with seven dogs (temptations); as 
the hare in the chase taking the ground closely does not see the 
nets spread before her, and is thus caught, so the “maufee” chases 
man towards sin, The dogs, which bear descriptive names, are 
uncoupled against their special classes of mankind. Riches and 
Will (t.e. self-will) against stags and hinds, or great lords. Havegift, 
or bribery, against abbots, priors, knights, and ladies, the givers of 
churches and spiritual things who think to have some advantage 


them, a hundred and forty-five in number; the other, in 


by their gift. Baudewyn, or presumption (audacity perhaps better 
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expresses the sense), is unleashed against pleaders, lawyers, and 
tale-bearers—“ it may be that the false party [in a cause] has a 
purse full of money, and the true party giving nothing, you will 
see that the purse attracts towards it the laws and the decretals, 
and will make the law agree with it against truth.” T'ristwell, 
t.e. trust in their own good deeds, pursues those who, ordained by 
Holy Church, parsons, priests, monks, and friars, ought, there- 
fore, to ascend the hills of the higher life, and easily to pass by 
the valley of this world. Trebelyn, i.e. trebling of gain, or usury, 
pursues merchants. “Alas! how the world is changed! For- 
merly one usurer was hardly to be found in a city. He who was 
known to be such found no one to kiss him in church, and none 
of his neighbours sought his house. The children in the streets 
avoided him as though he were excommunicated ; his body was 
buried in a field or a garden. But now, men kiss his very feet ; 
those who would not visit him receive him eating and drinking ; 
great lords reverence and honour those whom the children 
despised ; and they are buried before the high altar—to their ill- 
fortune, for their souls are hunted by Trebelyn into the pit of 
hell.” Beauvis, or fair-seeming, is the dog who chases rich and 
poor, clergy or laity, all who are addicted to vicious life. This 
is the oldest version yet known of this tale, which is besides only 
to be found in the Gesta Romanorum. The passage on usury is 
——— interesting read in the light of the remarks on that 
subject made by Dr. Cunningham in his new work on the early 
history of English Industry and Commerce. 

Our other specimen is shorter. Bozon relates out of Bartho- 
lomew the difficulties that, in Ethiopia, men have in reaching the 
sweet tree called cinnamon; thorns and briars must be broken 
through to get at it ; thus prefiguring the joys of Heaven attained 
through the long labours and sorrows of life. He then tells how 
one morning a bird came to a monk, who had long prayed that he 
might see one even of the least of these joys, and began to sing; 
the monk followed it through thick woods, and stood under the 
tree listening ; when the bird flew away he returned home. But 
no one knew him, and he found all changed; men searched their 
chronicles, and found by the name of his abbot that he had been 

ne three hundred years, though he thought it had been but a 

y. He now died, and went to the Lord. 

nough has been said to show what interest Bozon'’s work may 
have for the literary historian of popular tales and fables; the 
side-lights which it throws upon the problems offered by the 
origin of the fables of Marie de France and of the Gesta Roma- 
morum give another claim to attention. The language in which 
Bozon wrote, French developed on the soil of England since the 
Conquest, during two hundred and fifty years, has not yet re- 
ceived the scientific study it deserves, although we have many of 
its written remains. A sketch of its history and characteristics is 
included in M. Meyer’s introduction, in which there is nothing 
more characteristic than the editor’s opinion, seeing that 
—— was at one time reduced to the condition of a patois, 
and might have become extinct under the prevalence of French 
in these isles, that the results in such case “might have 
been profitable to humanity.” This can be but a fond specu- 
lation; what is assured is the importance of Bozon’s book 
in Anglo-Norman literature, in all of which there is not “a 
second work which gives us so complete an idea of what popular 
preaching was in England at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century”; and it may “legitimately be considered as formed out 
of the fundamental elements of the sermons preached to the 
— by the preachers of the order to which Bozon belonged.” 

f the women of his day we hear more in Bozon’s poems than 
in his prose. Like many another poet and would-be reformer, 
he was severe upon their little weaknesses, and, indeed, in two 
of the pieces preserved he is somewhat abusive. One of these 
is an allegory, named by M. Meyer Le char d'orgueil (the title 
being lost), a poem known for some time, but only now assigned 
to its due authorship. Here Pride is a woman, daughter of 
Lucifer; she has a chariot made, every part of which, including 
the horses, represents a vice. The author’s design is to depict 
the manners of the ladies of his day ; and in one passage describing 
the eee 9 at dinner, talking scandal, at different sorts of needle- 
work and chat, with their dress for the feast, and behaviour after it, 
a lively picture of a ladies’ party is seen. By this satire, and by 
another in which he compares woman to a magpie, he so incurred 
the anger of the fair sex that he felt obliged to make amends by 
composing a palinodia on the “Goodness of Women,” in which 
he celebrates their resignation and other virtues. Fifteen poems 
are now for the first time clearly attributed to our friar, two or 
three others are probably his, and in course of time others may 
turn up. Bozon is not an original thinker or a brilliant poet ; 
but his writings bear the impress of truth, and they introduce 
to us a new and interesting figure of his day. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


T Mr. Dunthorne’s Galleries, in Vigo Street, is a small 
collection of paintings by Mr. Frank W. W. Topham, of 
what he calls “A Home County.” The series consists of a set of 
views which is as thoroughly English as it is possible to be; it 
displays the less romantic side of English country scenery, with 
all its prim freshness undisguised; and, to make it even more 
typical, Mr. Topham has freely introduced into his canvases the 
middle-class, British, serge-clad boy, and the white-pinafored 
girl, Mr. Topham’s work is always slight, and rather timid; he 


seems to have a constitutional dread of carrying his painting far, 
These canvases depict simple English out-door life ; in no way 
are they in the least ambitious, either in subject or in execution, 
The town girl and boy are represented here running wild and 
playing at farm-life in a decorous manner, mostly with smooth 
hair, and always with nicely brushed boots—somehow the boots 
and shoes of his little models seem to fascinate Mr. Topham, he 
invariably gives them his best attention. His figures often are 
well put in, while the verdant backgrounds are effectively laid 
on; but the indifference to finish of execution is conspicuous, 
“The Fern Gatherer” (8) is a pleasing canvas; it depicts a 
bracken-strewn field, the sloping sides of which rise to a fringe of 
trees, while beyond is dimly defined a range of hills whose to 
are crowned with hangers of fir-trees; in the foreground oul 
a countrywoman, pausing in her labour of fern-cutting to 
straighten herself a little, while she dreamily gazes out into the 
distance ; the colour of this is good. So, also, is that of a rather 
similar painting, “Spring ” (12), which shows a wooded dell lined 
with trees and underwood, the soft warm tints of whose budding 
branches combine to form a pretty effect, with here and there a 
knot of star-bright primroses to light up the more open spaces of 
a clearing along which come a woman and child, the woman clad 
in harmonious shades of brown and yellow, and carrying on her 
head a bundle of gleanings from the trees. The colour of this 
picture is gentle and pleasant. In Mr. Topham’s “Summer” 
(14) we cannot but object to the surprising uniformity of the 
trunks of the row of trees, whose unnatural similarity of line and 
character are impossible; no planter of an avenue, with the 
primwest intentions in the world, could ever hope to see such 
exactitude realized. The shadows under the trees, however, 
suggest pleasant coolness. In “ The Royal Mail” (15) a sturd 
clean postman is seen marching along, with stick in hand, 
and, for fear of mistake, with two letters held before him; we 
know the difficulty of persuading an amateur model to appear in 
other than quite new clothes, which doubtless accounts for the 
spotless grey blouse, with no sign of exposure to rain and sun- 
shine, that this postman wears. “ Afraid” (16) is more original 
in subject ; the little pink-cheeked child, clad in a red frock, and 
standing against a background of a yellowish sand-quarry, is a 
good bit of colour ; the grey girl, too, who holds the child back 
from the edge of the cliff, is a graceful figure. Over “ The First 
Valentine” (24) Mr. Topharfi has expended more pains, with the 
result that the head of the girl, seen against a blue curtain, is ve 
good. But of the town children in the country we cannot spe 
with much appreciation, although, no doubt, it was the height of 
happiness to them to be allowed to nurse poor little ugly duck- 
lings and unfledged goslings. Of these subjects “ The Pet” (22) 
is perhaps the best—a child earnestly assisting a rabbit in the 
more rapid mastication of its meal, by urging the stalk of its 
cabbage-leaf inwards between its teeth, so hastening the other- 
wise tardy business. The “Easter Offerings” (10) is, perhaps, 
the least successful of Mr. Topham’s pictures ; it shows t 
inside of a church porch; through the half-closed door is a 
view of what at first sight appears to be some undefined linen 
hanging out to dry, but which on more thoughtful inspection— 
taking into consideration the proximity of a cypress-tree—must 
be intended for tombstones. The figure of the girl, clad in green, 
and clinging to rather than holding am open basket of spring 
flowers, is not fortunate either in her angular pose or in the 
position she holds with regard to the church-door, the straight 
line of which is placed immediately beyond the line of the figure. 

The excellent etchings, many of which we have already noticed, 
placed about this Gallery, make pleasant interludes to the some- 
what monotonous greens of the paintings. , 

One of the most beautiful examples which has yet been seen in 
London of that school of French art which is now so justly 
popular with English amateurs is at present on view at the galleries 
of Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co., 117 New Bond Street. This 
is the famous “La Vallée de la Toucques” of Constant Troyon, @ 
very large and characteristic work, painted in his best time. It 
bears on the left-hand corner the signature of the artist, and the 
date 1853, but it was not until 1855 that its exhibition pro- 
minently drew attention to its qualities, and secured for Troyon 
such a position as he had not held before. It passed into the 
collection of the Comtesse Lehon, and became widely known 
through Courtry’s engraving. We hope that this superb example 
may be annexed to some English collection. It represents, under 
a luminous sky broken with cloud, a wide valley enclosed by low 
hills which meet in the background. Through this meadow valley 
winds the little river which gives its name to the picture, am 
catches on its surface a bright sky-light in the immediate fore- 

und, A superb herd of cattle, mingled with a few ro 
orses, are feeding loosely in the valley, and in the eer | of 

their coats Troyon shows all his familiar mastery. The red bull 
on the left, and the white cow drinking in the centre, are notice- 
ably fine. The whole composition is rich in tone to the highest 
degree, combining to perfection the elements of landscape am 
animal-painting. It should be an object-lesson to our facile 
manufacturers of cattle-pieces to see with what reticence 
feeling for harmony Troyon has worked on this great canvas. | 

We understand that a collection of fine examples of Daubigny 
is to be made in the same galleries in the course of this month. 
If the exhibition is really made a representative one, it will be 
unusual interest to English lovers of art. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Il. 
Tue Desecration or St. Dents. 

N the 1st of August, 1793, the Convention decreed that 
within eight days the tombs of the Kings and Queens of 
France, at St. Denis, together with all other funereal monuments 
of sovereigns and noble personages erected in the various places of 
worship in Paris and the provinces, should be destroyed, and the 
remains found in them thrown into a common grave and anni- 
hilated with quicklime. In order to preserve whatever there 
might be of value in the shape of gold and silver ornaments and 
recious stones found in the coffins, a Commission called “ of 
jewellers” was created to superintend the exhumations and 
secure for the State whatever might be discovered. The pro- 
desecration of the tombs of the sovereigns at St. Denis 
created a deep impression throughout the French metropolis, and 
did not pass without lively protestation, some dozen persons 
being imprisoned for the open manner in which they had spoken 
concerning what most people considered a horrible sacrilege, not, 
however, without precedent in history ; for at the time of the dis- 
solution of the English monasteries under Henry VIII. hundreds 
of glorious and even Royal monuments were destroyed, and the 

bones of the dead ruthlessly scattered to the winds. 

Early on the morning of the 12th October, 1793, a multitude 
of people, mostly belonging to the lower orders, hastened from 
Paris to St. Denis. On their way to this magnificent Basilica 
they stopped to desecrate twelve beautiful Gothic wayside crosses, 
erected in the thirteenth century by Philippe le Hardi to com- 
memorate the various places where the body of St. Louis rested 
on its way from Paris to the Royal vault. At Aubervilliers the 
mob entered the parish church, and dragged from its position 
over the high altar a famous wooden image of Notre Dame des 
Vertus. They tied a cord round its neck, and hanging it to one 
of the desecrated crosses, set light to it, and whilst they watched 
it consuming away, danced around shouting the (a tra and the 
Carmagnole. After such ventures as these, it is easy to imagine 
that by the time this multitude of roughs arrived in the large 
square opposite the Abbey of St. Denis they were ready to commit 
any description of vandalism. They found, however, the splendid 
bronze gates—given by Charlemagne—closed, and although the 
great bell toiled at regular intervals, there were no signs that 
anything unusual was happening inside the church. Possibly 
the disappointment at finding the doors shut against them 
infuriated the rascals, who presently made a determined and 
sudden rush forward en masse, and, before the soldiers could 
stop them, tore down the gates and began to hack them 
to pieces. Thus perished one of the most perfect relics of 
early French art. The first grave disturbed was that of Pepin, 
who was buried under the threshold of the central door. His 
stone coffin was opened, and a copper plate torn from it, 
upon which was engraved “ Hic jacet Pippinus rex pater 
Caroli magni.” Nothing was found in the coffin excepting a 
few ashes and a quantity of little bits of gilt metal. Having 
satisfied their curiosity with regard to the remains of Pepin, the 
mob proceeded to throw down the statues of the saints and kings, 
to smash the windows—some of which were filled with stained 
glass of the greatest beauty—and to desecrate the altars. Pre- 
sently a number of men in the uniform of the National Guard 
entered the church and restored some sort of order by officially 
announcing that the exhumations were about to begin. Curiosity 
now took the place of riot. Bowls full of burning vinegar and 
other disinfectants were distributed, and at noon the business 
opened in earnest. In the meantime a big pit had been dug out- 
side the church, at the entry of the cloisters, and near it were 
laced a number of barrels filled with quicklime. One of the 

mmissioners, having certified that everything was in readiness 
for the desecration of the Royal bones, returned to the church, 
followed by his assistants. “Gentlemen,” he cried, “we are 
about to empty the rat-hole under the high altar”—a statement 
which was received with great applause. At half-past one the 
workmen came upon the first coffin. It chanced to be none other 
than that of Henri IV. They placed it alongside the wall, on 
the left-hand side of the entrance to the crypt, and immediately 
proceeded to open it. So great was the curiosity to see the re- 
mains of this most popular of French kings that every precaution 
was taken not to injure the body. It was discovered to be very 
carefully embalmed, and enveloped in a series of narrow bands of 
linen steeped in some chemical preparation. These were unrolled 
with the utmost care down to the waist, when, to the surprise, 
and almost terror, of the spectators, the corpse of the great King 
appeared almost as perfect as when first buried. The face was so 
well preserved that even the fan-shaped beard seemed as if it had 
only recently been dressed. The eyes were open, and the wounds 
made by Ravaillac’s knife were clearly revealed. The upper 
dil the brain had been removed, and replaced by a sponge 

with aromatic essences. The interest manifested by the 
crowd on seeing the body of this once popular idol was such 

t the remains were unmolested until quite late at night, 
thousands of persons going processionally to see them. No other 

yY was exhumed that day. The next was Sunday; and, 
although the Sabbath was no longer respected in France, strange 
to relate, the works at St. Denis were suspended, and an enormous 
multitude of Parisians visited the church, in order to behold what 

Y were pleased to call the “carcase of Henri IV.” On the 


a revulsion of popular feeling might occur, and that the bones of 
the kings would be left in peace. It is certain that by twelve 
o'clock operations had not been recommenced, and a great crowd 
still continued to pass respectfully in front of the grim and now 
rapidly decomposing body of /e grand roi. However, shortly 
before noon a sinister-looking fellow, wearing the usual red 
cap, suddenly placed himself in front of the coftin of Henri IV., 
and cried out, “ Why don’t you stuff your Henri 1V. intoa golden 
shrine as you did your patroness, Mlle. Ste.-Geneviéve? Stick 
him on the altar, do; he'll perform some miracle or other before 
night. He was such a good man! A sort of apostle and saint 
who used to send to the galleys any unfortunate peasant who 
ventured to kill his rabbits, and who ruined France to give a 
golden coach to Belle Gabrielle. When Ravaillac killed him he 
was about to plunge France into the horrors of war, because he 
wanted to deprive his cousin Condé of his wife, so that she might 
replace the charming Gabrielle. Come, patriots, look sharp! 
Let’s get the old rascal out of this, and dig up the rest of the 
crowned brigands.” This person’s name was Javoques, and he 
was shot a few years afterwards at Grenelles. His oration pro- 
duced the effect he desired. Henri IV. was, therefore, ignomini- 
ously consigned to the pit outside and quickly covered up with 
lime. A few minutes afterwards Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 
were thrown into the pit. The body of Louis XIII. was dried up 
like a mummy ; but the face could easily be recognized, on ac- 
count of its curiously-shaped black imperial and moustache. The 
remains of Louis XIV. were treated with the utmost disrespect. 

On the 14th and 15th of the month hundredsof bodies of illustrious 
and also of unknown persons were torn from the vaults and cast into 
the lime-pit. Among them were those of Marie de Medicis, Henrietta 
of England, Duchess of Orleans, Maria Theresa, wife of Louis XV., 
Anne of Austria, and of the great Dauphin. The odour they 
emitted was so dreadful that immense quantities of vinegar had 
to be burnt in various parts of the church to disinfect the over- 
charged atmosphere. In fact, not a few of the workmen con- 
tracted maladies from the effects of which several died. Very 
little jewelry was found in any of the tombs, but the hearts of a 
son and daughter-in-law of Louis XV. were discovered enclosed 
in large vases of pure gold, inlaid with splendid gems. As may 
well be imagined, the “Commissioner of Jewels” sent them to 
Paris, where they were soon appropriated—most probably not by 
the nation. On the 16th of October the exhumation of St. Denis 
continued with unabated vigour; but a most extraordinary coin- 
cidence occurred which has been rarely noticed by historians. 
At precisely the moment when the head of Marie Antoinette fell 
on the scaffold, the body of her eldest son, the first Dauphin, was 
thrown into the lime-pit at St. Denis. Again, at the exact 
hour when the mutilated body of Marie Antoinette herself was 
flung into the common grave in the cemetery of the Madeleine, 
the rioters at St. Denis were hurling head foremost into the lime- 
pits all that remained of Louis XV. At four o'clock of the same 
afternoon the bodies of the kings and queens of the earlier dynasty 
were disturbed, among them being those of Charles V. and Jeanne 
de Bourbon, his wife. In the coffin of this king were his crown 
and sceptre, and in that of Queen Jeanne a ring and a distaff. 
The bouly of King Charles VII. was covered with a quantity 
of little specks of quicksilver, which had evidently been used 
in the process of embalmment. The tombs of these earlier 
kings, it was discovered, had been previously violated in the 
sixteenth century. The crypt of the Valois was nearly empty, a 
fact which created much sensation, and considerably annoyed the 
rascally gang, who were particularly anxious, it seems, to secure 
the body of Louis XI. Somebody, however, remembered that this 
wily monarch was not buried at St. Denis at all, but at Notre 
Dame de Cléry. He had managed to cheat the Parisians even 
in death. 

The mob next turned its attention to the remains of the 

atest warrior that France had hitherto produced—Turenne. 
lis glorious monument was broken into, and his body dis- 
covered to be in a state of almost perfect preservation. Just as 
it was about to be thrown into the pit with the other bones, a 
representative of the medical faculty of France stepped for- 
ward and demanded the body of the great soldier “as a 4 
nificent specimen of how a mummy should be prepared.” He 
intended it, he said, for the new Museum of Comparative 
Anatomy. The body of Turenne was, therefore, handed over 
to this gentleman, who caused it to be transported to the 
Jardin des Plantes, where it remained in a granary for nine 
years, stretched out on the ground, between the skeletons of a 
monkey and a camel. This scandal in the course of time being 
reported to Buonaparte, he ordered that the body should be 
honourably interred at the Invalides. The remains of Du 
Guesclin, Arnaud de Barbazan, and of Suger, the founder, after 
Charlemagne, of the splendid basilica, of Mathieu de Vendéme, 
and of other great personages, were now cast out of their resting- 
places and flung into the lime-pit. A contemporary, M. Duval, 
who witnessed the whole of this weird scene, asserts that, with 
very few exceptions, all that the coffins of the sovereigns of the 
earlier dynasties contained was a few handfuls of ashes. “ How- 
ever,” says he, “I did see one or two very well-preserved 
skeletons, those of Louis le Hutin and Philippe le Bel, for in- 
stance. What is perhaps more extraordinary is this—the bodies 
of King Dagobert ae Nantilde his wife, who had rested where 
they were found for over twelve hundred years, were quite 
fect, and wrapped up in silken drapery of the most brilliant 


morning of Monday (the 14th) it seemed probable that, after all, 


scarlet. They reclined side by side, being separated in their coffin 
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' only by aslight partition. The heads of several of the French 


Queens had disappeared. That of Nantilde, for instance, was 
not in her coffin, neither were those of Jeanne d’Evreux, or of 
Jeanne, daughter of Philippe of Valois. Possibly they had been 
cut off and sent to other shrines or churches.” On Sunday the 
2oth the tomb of Francis I. was broken into. Although a 
Valois, he was not buried with the rest of his family, but 
in a chapel which he had built for himself. “ His remains 
might have been placed in a drinking-glass, ye | were 80 
scant.” The last King, Jean, was exhumed on the 25th of 
October. These scenes of profanation occupied exactly twelve 
full days. Everybody now thought that the work was accom- 
plished. The tombs were empty, the statues mutilated and 
defaced, the majestic roof of the grand church was full of holes, 
and the rain fell through in a hundred places. The high altar 
was desecrated, the treasury, which it had taken generations to 
fill, was dispersed—St. Denis was now but a ruin. Llowever, 
all was not over yet. On the 31st some one spread the report 
that the body of Madame Louise, who died in 1787 at the convent 
of the Carmelites, of which she had been Abbess, had not yet 
been desecrated. Orders were given that it should not escape 
profanation. It was discovered, enveloped in the dress of a nun, 
and thrown into the common grave. 

In 1800 the church, which for so many centuries had been one 
of the greatest glories of France, was visited by Chateaubriand, 
who describes it as being in a hopeless state of ruin. So little 
chance did there then seem of its ever being restored, that it 
was actually proposed to level it to the ground and convert 
its site into a market-place. Napoleon I., however, decreed 
that, cost what it might, the Basilica of St. Denis was to 
be restored as speedily as possible to its pristine condition. 
Fortunately M. Alexandre Lenoir, after the church had been 
violated, obtained permission of the Government to gather 
together the fragments of the tombs and to have them trans- 
ported to a museum which he had created in the nave of the 
former Church of St. André des Arts, and which was known 
for some ten years as the Museum of Historical Monu- 
ments. Of course the bronze and brass monuments, as well as 
the leaden coflins, were all destroyed; but those of marble and 
stone were not so hopelessly mutilated as was at first believed. 
Indeed, the greater number of them were quite perfect. In 1816 
all these monuments, some thousands in number, were restored 
to the various churches to which they had belonged, and those of 
kings and queens of France went back to St. Denis. The resto- 
rations begun under Napoleon cost not less than seven millions 
of francs, but were not very satisfactory; so that it was not 
until 1860 that M. Viollet-le-Duc obtained permission from the 
Government of Napoleon III. to complete the restorations on a 
scale of unprecedented magnificence. Each tomb has been care- 
fully restored and placed once more in the position it occupied 
before 1793. The ashes of the kings, mingled with the quick- 
lime, were gathered together and buried under the high altar in 
the crypt; and round them are placed the bodies of those mem- 
bers of the French Royal Family who have deceased since; and 
the supposed relics of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were 
fetched from the cemetery of the Madeleine and placed in the 
Royal vault, where also sleep Mesdames Victoire and Adelaide, 
the exiled daughters of Louis XV. The Treasury was also re- 
filled with many valuable and interesting relics and objects of 
art—of which a number, by the way, were pillaged a few years 
back by thieves. The present Republic, with the liberal spirit 
which distinguishes it in all matters where religion is concerned, 
has suppressed the salaries of the canons of St. Denis; and the 
magnificent services, which were only recently so attractive, have 
ceased altogether. The church is now very little better than a 
museum, much to the shame of the Government and grief of the 
citizens of St. Denis, who, to do them justice, are proud of the 
basilica and indignant at its semi-desecration. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE money market continues in the same anxious and un- 

satisfactory condition. The Bank of England keeps its rate 
of discount at 6 per cent., and it is charging 7 per cent. to 
borrowers. In the outside market the rate of interest has ranged 
from about 5 to 7 per cent. during the week, the most usual rate 
being from 5} to 6 percent. But the rate of discount has been 
from about 4} per cent. to 4} per cent. In consequence, no gold 
worth speaking of is being attracted, during the week ended 
Wednesday night only 117,000/. having been received. This is 
the more remarkable because even the open market rate of dis- 
count in London is about 2 per cent. higher than the open 
market rate in Paris and Amsterdam, more than 1 per cent. 
above the rates in Berlin and Brussels, and it is higher also than 
the rate in Vienna. At one time, indeed, during the week it 
looked as if gold would be attracted from Paris at last, for the 
French rate of exchange upon London advanced considerably ; 
but that immediately encouraged bill-brokers and discount- 
houses to compete more keenly with one another, and the 
French exchange has again fallen. Apparently, then, gold is 
not to be had in Paris. It is said that some will be received 
from Amsterdam, and that a few hundred thousand pounds are 
on the way from Rio de Janeiro ; but much more is required 


than a few hundred thousand pounds to replenish the Bank of 
England reserve, so that the market may face the eventualities 
of the future with some composure. The outside market has 
been assisted in its resistance to the Bank of England this week 
by the operations of the Treasury. On Saturday last the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer paid off Treasury bills amounting to 
about 1} million, and since then he is believed to have Bes 
redeeming Treasury bills in the market. The result is that, 
although the revenue receipts are now at the rate of about 
23 millions a week, the Government account at the Bank of 
England is less than it was a week ago by more than half a 
million—that is to say, the Government has spent during the 
week the whole of the taxes it received, and more than half a 
million over. During the week, therefore, the outside market 
has been strengthened rather than weakened by the operations of 
the Treasury. 

The price of silver has fallen this week to 442d. per oz. The 
high rates of interest and discount have stopped speculation, 
Disappointment at Mr. Windom’s plan has induced American 
holders to sell largely, and the purchases of both silver and of 
India Council bills and telegraphic transfers on Indian account 
have been on such a scale for a long time past that the Indian 
demand is nearly satisfied. Besides, the dearness of money here 
is affecting the Indian export trade, the market for cotton, seeds, 
and other Indian produce being dull; while Indian producers are 
holding out for better prices. 

On the Stock Exchange the stringency in the money market 
has brought business almost to a standstill. Thrifty people find 
that they can get from 4$ to 43 per cent. for money placed on 
deposit, and that is certainly a better return than they are likely 
to obtain by investing it in stocks. Even the ordinary stocks of 
British railways yield only from 4 to 4} per cent., while Consols, 
Indian and Colonial Government stocks, and Debenture and Pre- 
ference stocks, yield only from 2} to 3% per cent., or thereabouts, 
Consequently investment business is unusually small for this time 
of the year, and speculation for the rise has entirely stopped. 
There is some speculation for the fall, though not very much. 
Operators are generally too uncertain of the future to sell 
largely what they do not hold, and they are unwilling to con- 
tinue paying the high rates now charged. Home railway stocks 
have generally fallen during the week, not only because of 
the dearness of money, but from disappointment at the divi- 
dends announced. For instance, the London and North- 
Western and the Great Western both announced dividends at 
the rate of 8 per cent., the former being an increase of $ per 
cent. over that of twelve months ago, and the latter an increase 
of } per cent. But the market was expecting better dividends. 
According to the weekly traffic returns, the Great Western, to 
take a single example, earned nearly 290,000/. more than in the 
second half of 1888, and the } per cent. additional dividend which 
it now pays amounts to about 75,000/. It is true that it 
carries forward 9,000/. more than twelve months ago, but, even 
so, the additional amount carried forward and the in- 
creased dividend make up together only about 84,o00l. It 
would seem, therefore, that the working expenses have 
increased more than 200,000!., which was certainly en- 
tirely unexpected. And the revenue return issued on Wednesday 
by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company 
is still more discouraging for the new half-year. The state- 
ment covers twenty-six days, and it goes to show that the 
net profit amounted to only a few hundred.pounds. In the more 
speculative departments there is either an utter absence of 
business, or a sharp decline to record. Both nitrate and mining 
shares have fallen considerably. Primitiva nitrates, for example, 
which recovered from about 14 at one time last week to about 
19 early this week, dropped back at one time to about 15}, but 
have again advanced. 

As a matter of course, the bringing out of new loans and Com- 
panies is practically stopped. A few promoters, either unable or 
unwilling to wait fora more favourable state of the market, are 
offering their wares for subscription, but the public does not sub- 
scribe. Most of the new issues, of course, have been under- 
written, and the underwriters have to fulfil their contracts. 
Meantime the Russian Government is preparing to convert 
another instalment of its Debt. The German Government 18 
borrowing, the French Government is about to fund its enormous 
floating Debt—M. Rouvier is believed to have set his heart upon 
distinguishing his administration of the finances by converting 
the Four and a Half per Cents. The French Government, too, It 
is understood, is willing to assent to the conversion of the Egypt- 
ian Preference Debt; and there are a multitude of other 
financial operations in preparation. Can they be successfully 
carried through in the present state of the London money market ? 
It does not seem probable, and therefore many people think that, 
when the time comes, the French Government will induce the 
Bank of France to allow enough of gold to be transferred to 
London to restore ease here once more. It is to be hoped that, 
in some way or other, the stringency may soon come to an end; 
for, unfortunately, it is beginring to affect trade injuriously. 

We call attention in another column to the falling off in the 
number of new ships ordered. Perhaps this is not a thing to 
regretted, for shipbuilding has been going on too rapidly; but, 
all the same, so great a falling off, if continued, will have serious 
consequences for some of our greatest industries. Then, agai, 
there is a sharp fall in pig iron. The price had been unduly run 


up, no doubt, by speculation, and the speculators are compe 
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to sell 7 the hea 
ightly declined. 
64d. per lb. It has fallen to 6d. per lb.; and raw 
generally is either low or quotations are maintained only because 
sales are not forced. The hopeful feeling that was so general at 
the beginning of January is no longer entertained. Indeed, fears 
are taking its place that, if the present high rates continue much 
r, trade must fall off. 
efortunatel the workpeople do not recognize the unfavour- 
able turn which events are taking, and very generally they are 
iB again to agitate for higher wages. The Yorkshire coal- 
miners, for example, are asking an advance of 15 per cent., and 
tho the dock dispute which threatens to break out afresh in 
London is not immediately a question of wages, if it continues 
it will affect the trade of our greatest port, and, therefore, injure 
the whole business of the country. 

The arrangement arrived at by the Peruvian bondholders’ Com- 
mittee with Peru and Chili is highly satisfactory. Chili concedes 
certain guano deposits for eight years, and undertakes not to ship 
any in competition with the bondholders for four years. Further, 
she undertakes to pay over 80 per cent. of the proceeds of guano 
sold since February 1882. And, lastly, she is to hand over 
money accumulated in the Bank of England from the sales of 
guano, already amounting to nearly half a million. Peru con- 
cedes 80,000/. a year from the Customs revenue, the existing rail- 
way system of the country for sixty years, the right to build and 
hold in perpetuity a railway to the navigable waters of the 
Amazon, about 15,000 acres of land, for every kilometre of such 
railway constructed, the silver mines of the Cerro de Pasco, and 
agrant of about 5,000,000 acres of land. A Company accord- 
ingly is to be formed, in which are to be vested the Peruvian 
concessions, and the shares of this Company in certain propor- 
tions are to be exchanged for the bonds of the bondholders. 


rates charged them. Further, cotton has 
t week American raw cotton was about 
roduce 


THE AVENUE THEATRE. 


is surprising to find Mr. George Alexander opening the 
Avenue Theatre, of which he has become the manager, with a 
farcical comedy ; indeed, unless he had chosen an opéra-bouffe for 
his first production, no other sort of piece could have been 
more unexpected. Mr. Alexander's name is associated with the 
romantic, if not with actually the poetical, drama; for he has 
played at the Lyceum, and the only piece that has seen the light 
ae his auspices was the idyllic Grandsire, an extremely 
graceful and sympathetic stage poem, which lacked the robust- 
ness necessary to make it welcome to general audiences. Of late 
Mr. Alexander has condescended to become the hero of an 
Adelphi melodrama ; but, though he is too much practised in his 
art to miss the mark, it may readily be supposed that it is not in 
the exposition of such characters that his tastes lie. Asa matter 
of course, the new lessee proposes to act at his own theatre, and 
doubtless has incurred the risk, anxiety, and expense of manage- 
ment in order that he may act there; and perhaps he thinks it 
desirable that the kind of play to which the house is to be devoted 
shall not be given until, free from the toils of London Day by 
1» is able to lead the way on his own boards. 

e opening programme includes a very good piece (of its kind) 
anda very bad piece; but, happily for Mr. Alexander, it is the 
good piece on which the fortunes of the Avenue at present de- 
pend. We confess to some Spee however, at seeing the 
new manager accepting such a radically false and ill-advised 
play as Fool’s Mate, and not only accepting it, but mounting 
it with such evident care. It lasts an hour only, and simply 
serves to pass time till those who have taken their stalls have 
finished their dinners; but some intelligent people go to the 
theatre to see first pieces at eight o'clock, and they will be dis- 
appointed to find that a manager of Mr. Alexander’s apparently 
well-deserved reputation has provided such pernicious rubbish. 
The story shows how a child steals a paper from the pocket of a 
visitor to her father’s house. It is a compromising document of 
Political import, and no child could <rerem | its value or 
danger from what is said about it. This little imp, however, pow- 
ders a chair, in order that her father’s guest may stain his coat and 
that she may have the opportunity of picking his pocket while pre- 
tending to brush off the powder. The only reason ariie should not 
be whipped most wounly and sent to bed is that no reasonable 
flagellation could requite the wretched little thief’s impudent 

my ; but the author, and presumably the manager, regard 

proceeding as meritorious. The part of the little girl is 
Played by one who has all the most exasperating tricks of the 
ote child in their most exaggerated form. We regret 
the mistaken production, because we do not like our faith in Mr. 
Alexander's good taste and judgment to be shaken. 
But Dr. Bill, certain weaknesses notwithstanding, is good, and 
ere the og al shown discretion in securing the co-opera- 
tion of. Mr. ilton. Aidé to adapt M. Carré’s farce, and in 

& company all capitally fitted to present it. Mr. Aidé, 
poet, painter, dramatist, novelist, has not hitherto appeared as an 

r of extravagant French comedy ; but he shows an excel- 

of Sppreciation of the task. We have too faint a remembrance 
the original to say whether or not the complications of the 
act as here brought about are faithful transcriptions of 

dee h author; but they are not very neat, and we have 

78 maintained that a foundation of probability is essential, 


or at any rate highly desirable, in plays of all kinds, even in 
farce. Another somewhat feeble conception is the character of 
“ Dr. Bill,” otherwise Dr. William Brown, who, after a meteoric 
career as “ ladies’ doctor”—ladies of the ballet, and those very 
volatile ones, having been his chief patients—has married, and 
abandoned practice, with the intention of settling down with 
his wife, at the of thirty-five. We do not at all understand 
to what extent Mr. Aidé would have us suppose that Dr. Bill 
has reformed his questionable ways; and though one is some- 
what tired of that familiar stage figure, the husband who deceives 
his wife and is continually by luck or adroitness escaping the 
discovery of his misdeeds, Dr. Bill would be, perhaps, a more 
amusing creature in farcical comedy if the adapter had not so much 
regarded domestic sentiment as between bride and bridegroom. 
The point is not one of ethics, but of humour. Dr. Brown, urged 
to the practice of his profession by his father-in-law, a fanatic for 
work, is enticed to visit professionally a lady, Mrs. Horton, who 
desires to see, for the purpose of edifying his wife, whether he 
can be beguiled into flirtation. He recognizes in her one of his 
old acquaintances of the ballet, and finds that a young friend 
of his, who was eager to make Mrs. Horton’s closer acquaintance, 
has assumed his name, and so enabled Mrs. Horton to lock 
him up in a room into which Mrs. Brown is presently intro- 
duced ; the contriver of the plot supposing that the Doctor’s wife 
will find her husband, and so lose that complete faith in him 
which Mrs. Horton has set herself to prove ridiculous. It is a 
sufficiently funny idea that Mrs. Horton's jealous husband 
should return and find three men in his room, each of whom is 
a Dr. William Brown; for the real Doctor’s father-in-law is mis- 
taken for Brown through a card Horton seizes, Brown’s friend has 
been introduced under that name, and there is Brown himself; 
but there is a lack of ingenuity about the way in which the cha- 
racters are hidden about Horton's establishment—the founda- 
tion of probability does not bear close inspection. Miss Fanny 
Brough’s performance of Mrs. Horton is remarkable for con- 
sistency, spirit, and humour. The part could not be better 
layed, and the actress’s services are invaluable. Mr. Frederick 
erry, as the Doctor, is deticient in the underlying indications of 
comic character which are necessary to adequate treatment of the 
art, but he gets through his work briskly and creditably. 
r. Benjamin Webster, a name of good import, plays amusingly 
as the tor’s fatuous young friend. Mr. Albert Chevalier is 
almost fatiguingly energetic as the father-in-law. Miss Marie 
Linden’s ability is thrown away in the part of a servant. 


REVIEWS. 


THOMAS DE QUINUEY.* 


1O desire, and indeed to ask, for a thing, and then to grumble 
at it when you have got it, may seem to be ungracious con- 
duct; but, unfortunately, it is the duty of the critic sometimes 
to be, or at least to appear, ungracious. We have long desired, 
and not unfrequently asked for, a new and completer edition of 
De Quincey; we have even asked it from Mr. Masson. We have 
got it, and we do not like it at all. We have waited some months, 
in order to have more than one volume before us, and to judge 
deliberately. We can but repeat that we do not like it, and give 
the reasons for our dislike. 

In the first place, it is an exceedingly ugly book. The former 
editions, though not sumptuous in any way, were quite sufficient] 
presentable occupants of the shelves, with fair print not too ab 
crowded, respectable margins, and volumes well proportioned, and 
at the same time light and easy to hold. In every one of these 
respects, except the last, the new edition is a change for the 
worse. The volumes are ill-shaped stumpy little books, half an 
inch shorter and a quarter of an inch narrower than their fore- 
runners. At the same time, the “leading” has been so reduced 
that seven more lines are crammed into the lessened page, and 
the whole has a congested air which is the reverse of pleasing. 
Let it, however, be cheerfully granted that, if there had been 
nothing but this to complain of, the complaint would not have 
been very serious. The old editions extended finally to sixteen 
volumes ; Mr. Masson had, it seems (and, indeed, it was known 
that he had), a good deal of new matter to introduce, and it may 
have been thought that the public, which is not fond of very long 
ranges of volumes, would kick at twenty, or whatever might 
have been needed. Publishers may, perhaps, know best on these 
points, and no doubt the public too often is “a hass.” 

But we are not disposed so lightly to abandon our second 
objection, the objection to the manner in which Mr. Masson has 
arranged and marshalled his edition. It is very well known that 
the accepted English editions for the last thirty years have been, 
with some slight supplementary matter (and with a trans- 
ference of the Confessions as the most famous work from 
the fifth to the first volume), a with that = — 

uincey himself arra with very great expenditure 
‘aad not a and refashioning from his 
scattered magazine articles in the latter years of his life. We 
may say at once that on no consideration ought this arrange- 


* The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey. New and enlarged 
edition. By David Manon. ols L-IV. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
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ment to have been tampered with. We fully agree that, after a 
certain number of years especially, the mere fact that an author 
has not chosen to reprint some of his own work ought not to be 
an absolute bar to the reprinting of that work. Titers excussa 
manet ; and, if publication does not constitute, as has been said, 
an unpardonable sin, it is, at any rate, a very valid excuse for 
republication. But we can conceive no circumstances whatever 
in which it is justifiable to neglect altogether the authoritative, 
deliberate, and final revision of his work by an author. We 
should have supposed that no scholar could have had the least hesi- 
tation as to how to set about a complete edition of De Quincey. 
Let his own revised selection stand untouched and untampered 
with as the main text. In cases where he had rearranged or 
rewritten it, let the earlier variants, the omitted portions, and 
indication of the added portions, if any, appear in footnotes, or, in 
case of very considerable blocks of matter, in appendices. Then 
let the entire papers which he did not himself reprint appear in 
supplementary volumes, as many as might be necessary. Thus 
and thus only can the legitimate desire for a complete collection 
of the author’s work be reconciled with a decent respect for his 
own arrangement of it. We do not think that there are “ three 
courses” in such a case; we do not think that there are 
even two. 

One example will show better than much vague writing how 
utterly Professor Masson disagrees with us. It is known to 
almost all who know anything about De Quincey that his recollec- 
tions of the Lake poets displeased the survivors of the group, and 
especially Southey, very much. We need not pause to consider 
whether this was reasonable. Southey was a very touchy person, 
both for himself and his friends (especially, to do him justice, for 
his friends), and De Quincey, though we think that his spiteful- 
ness has been exaggerated, was so unconventional, so egotistic, 
and so prone to write down everything that came into his head, 
that he was pretty sure to wound any touchy person about whom 
he wrote. At any rate, for this or that reason, because of 
Southey’s wrath or not because of it, he, in his finally arranged 
* Recollections,” cut his Tazt articles very much about, and incor- 

rated pieces of more than one which he did not reprint as 
wholes in the short paper now or till now headed “ Robert 
Southey.” Here we think the principles that we have just laid 
down apply eminently. It would not have been improper after 
so long a time to restore the omitted articles or parts of articles 
as notes or appendices to what may be called the finally settled 
and authentic version. But Professor Masson, exactly as if he 
were correcting a class exercise, says, that the “ large excisions from 
those articles, and [the] consolidation of them into one paper, 
pleasant in the main, but comparatively insipid . . . . [were] an 
editorial mistake on De Quincey’s part [editorial! De Quincey 
contributor to De Quincey !], and must not bind us now.” There- 
fore, if this becomes the standard edition, readers will not possess 
the form in which De Quincey authorized his work at all. Had 
Mr. Masson adopted the other plan, they would have had all the 
matter, and this authorized form as well. We could hardly 
wish for a better or worse exemplification of the Professor's 
“ editorial mistake.” 

Nor do we think that, though the objections that remain are 
smaller, they are wholly unimportant. Mr. Masson has not been 
content with treating De Quincey’s authorized version with dis- 
respect ; he has taken the further liberty of altering De Quincey’s 
classification, and making a new one of his own. It may be ad- 
mitted that De Quincey’s was more ambitious than “ reasoned.” 
But that is not to the point; and, if his own division was ne- 
glected, there was no alternative, as it seems to us, but simple 
chronological arrangement—always the best. Yet, again, this 
topsyturvifying of the new contents has been effected with the 
least possible fragment of respect to the old. In such a case it is 
usual, and we think indispensable, to mark in the contents of the 
volumes what is new matter, either by asterisks or daggers pre- 
fixed to the titles, or by italics, or in halfa dozen other simple 
and effectual ways. Nothing of the sort is attempted here. This 
may seem to some a trivial objection; to us all these little 
matters of literary etiquette seem of exactly the same value (by 
which we mean a very high one) as ordinary “manners.” The 
breach of them is like going into the crush-room at the opera 
with your hat on or marching in the middle of a narrow pave- 
ment when some one wishes to pass on either side. 

These objections taken, it may be very readily admitted that 
there is some interesting matter recovered in these volumes. 
Most of it, we believe, is in the American editions; but the 
miraculous Customs regulations of England may probably interfere 
(as we have known them interfere in another case) with the in- 
troduction of such matter even after it is long out of copyright; 
and, besides, nobody wants to read English work printed after the 
“Iknowl-edge” and “traveler” manner. Some of the portions 
omitted by De Quincey, such as those referred to in the paragraph 
above as to the Lakers, and the oddly De Quinceyan article on “Ox- 
ford,” are well worth reading and illustrative of the author, though, 
to take a Parthian shot as we leave this branch of the subject, we 
are now deprived, except at the expense of considerable trouble, 
of the advantage of knowing whether what we read is De Quincey 
as after reflection he cared to be read, or De Quincey as after 
reflection he did not care to be read. 

That his reputation will be wholly served by this resurrection— 
that is to say, that those persons who make acquaintance with 
the new De Quincey will think more highly of him than if they 
had made acquaintance with the old—we are by no manner of 


means certain. Mr. Masson, who is almost a fanatical De 
Quinceyite, remarks (not with fanaticism, but with sober critica] 
truth) that “his writings Cae - from the comparatively trivia] 
to the supremely excellent.” We should @ priort coppers that 
when a man of considerable lite and critical faculty comes 
to revise and winnow his own work, he will be on the whole 
likely to select the supremely excellent and reject the compara. 
tively trivial. And we think that De Quincey, with some ex 
tions, did this. In other words, the proportion of “ excellent” to 
“ trivial ” is, and is likely to be, diminished, not enlarged, by this 
incorporation of new-old matter. Now De Quincey, delightful 
and wonderful artist as he was at his best, could be uncommon] 
trivial when he chose. His digressions, his little asides of learned 
information, are not unfrequently those of an accomplished bore; 
his anecdotes are sometimes merely the anecdotes of Captain 
Sumph ; his jokes are now and then the jokes of a clever, and 
not very clever, schoolboy. If any one wants more of this he 
has it; but did any one want more of it? On the other hand, 
we observe no present indications, nor from previous knowledge 
of the material to be drawn upon do we think there is much 
future chance, of anything like a new “ Our Ladies of Sorrow,” 
or even, to make a huge jump downwards, like the better part 
of the Spanish Nun. 

For all sensible students of literature, however, De Quincey, 
like other men of letters, will be judged by his best things, and 
he can never be really damaged by injudicious republication of 
what is not his best. The republication may even add to the 
biographical interest of his curious literary character by illus- 
trating afresh the singular inconsistency that the author of the 
Essay on Murder should be the author of the Letters to a Young 
Man whose Education has been Neglected (Charles Lamb’s parody 
of which is, perhaps, the best thing of the kind that even he ever 
did), and that the person who could write the Suspiria de Profundis 
should have indulged in the mere pedant’s prattle of so much of 
the miscellaneous essays. To do De Quincey justice, it ought 
to be remembered that he never wrote for publication until 
he had reached middle age; that, apparently, he would never 
have so written at all if he had not required money, and that, by 
the time he took to regular literary composition, his extraor- 
dinary habits of life were so ingrained that he never afterwards 
had what may be called the check of ordinary association with 
his fellows upon him. After his earliest years at the Lakes, he 
passed his whole life in a tour d'ivoire, consorting, for the most 
part, only with shadows. Had he had the gift of verse, there is 
ana no extant poetry, not even Pope’s or Blake’s, that would 

ave equalled his, As it was, he alternated between miraculously 
good prose and a sort of erudite-rambling soliloquy about thi 
in general, often very shrewd, and almost always very learn 
but as destitute of the true critical spirit, the sense of the actual, 
as anything can well be. 


NOVELS.* 


ISS SERGEANT is a clever writer, and has led the public 
to expect work from her considerably above the average. 
It is all the greater pity that she should be another victim to 
snare of writing as much as she physically can and “doing” the 
regulation four novels a year. the plot of Roy’s Repentance has 
evidently been produced “to order”; and, though Miss Sergeant 
always succeeds in making whatever she writes interesting and 
lifelike, in this case it is in spite and not with the help of her 
subject and situations. It would be a severe strain on the most 
imaginative writer if he had to turn out two novels in succession 
dealing with such a difficult theme as the reappearance of a wife 
whose husband had supposed her to be dead, and therefore takes 
to himself a successor. In Esther Denison this was made the 
subject for a moving and true picture. In Roy's tance we 
feel that the author is weary with her topic, and has lived s0 
long in the atmosphere of a rapturous wife’s feelings on finding 
her predecessor alive that she a forgotten it is not an pate | 
occurrence. The story is told after Mr. Wilkie Collins’s meth 
the two chief performers giving an account of the events as they 
take place. Roy Joscelyn’s cause for repentance is having married 
in highly dramatic circumstances an adventuress, who immedi- 
ately absconds, leaving him blighted and estranged from his 
relations, After many years of fruitless wanderings in America 
he gets the news of his wife’s death, and at the same time he 1 
summoned home to his uncle, Sir Ralph Joscelyn, whose heit 
he was to have been, and finds him a hopeless invalid, under 
the dominion of a family called Desmond. Mrs. Desmond has 
taken up her abode in his house in the hope that her children 
may profit by his death, and had even intercepted the nephews 
letters to his uncle, for fear that he should return ; but Lawrence 


* Roy’s tance. By Adeline t, Author of “Jacobi’s Wife.” 
Lenten: Ward 1889. 

Jacqueline: a Tale of the French Revolution of 1789. By L. E. Weeks 
Author of “ Reminiscences of Early Days in ce.” x vol, London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 1889. 
Hard Held. A Sporting Novel. By Sir Randal H. Roberts, Bart, 
Author of “ Glenmara,” &c. x vol. London 

allam. 1889. 


A Chronicle of Two Months. 1 vol. London: Bentley. 1889. 
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Erle, the governess, who is persuaded to open Mrs, Desmond’s 
desk in her absence, finds his address, and writes to him. This 

yverness, it will at once be observed, is no ordinaryone. Young 
and beautiful, the granddaughter of a marquess, she yet manages 
to be vane penniless and alone in the world. She has come 
to the Desmonds under very extraordinary conditions, and at once 
endears herself to Sir Ralph, who had been in love with her 
mother. Neil Desmond, the author of the machinations for 
obtaining Sir Ralph’s money, a villain of the good old unlimited 
sort, falls desperately in love with her; so that when Roy not 
only appears on the scene as heir to his uncle’s fortune, but wins 
the affection of Lawrence, his thirst for vengeance is unbounded. 
He gets his mother to dismiss Lawrence at the first opportunity, 
while Roy is away and Sir Ralph dangerously ill; but his ends 
are defeated by the accidental meeting of the lovers in London, 
which results in their secret marriage. They are summoned 
back to nurse the old man, who refuses to have any one else 
about him, and all might now have gone well had not a painted 
female appeared on the scene and informed Neil Desmond that 
she was Roy’s wife. Roy hastens to America in the hope of 
obtaining evidence against her, and on the same night Neil 

isons Sir Ralph in such a way that suspicion falls on Roy, who 
ust before his departure had spent some time with his uncle. 
To shield her husband Lawrence states at the inquest that she 
must have given Sir Ralph an overdose of his sleeping draught 
by accident ; and, though her illustrious birth causes the jury 
to give a verdict in her favour, she is turned out of the house 
with a stain on her character, and the fact, which Neil has taken 
care to make known, staring her in the face that her husband's 
first wife is alive. Miss Sergeant’s heroines always behave with 
the greatest courage, and Lawrence is no exception to the rule 
throughout all the trials which yet await her. The plot is absurd 
enough, but it is told in a way which arrests the reader’s atten- 
tion, and keeps him interested. Miss Sergeant is much better 

uainted with women than with men, of whom her drawing is 
apt to be shadowy. Imagination is not her forte, so that she is 
best in writing about what she knows, and in describing women 
leading work-a-day lives with a fund of passion beneath the 
surface. She is not at home in an atmosphere of villany and 


intrigue. 

Why people with no command of language, no story to tell, 
and nothing to say, should take it into their heads to start 
on the tremendous task of writing a book, is one of the most 
mysterious problems of the nineteenth century. With the author 
of Jacqueline it is fortunately, as she tells us in her preface, a 
different case. She has read Thiers’ History, and knows some 
of the elementary facts about the French Revolution, she has 
lived in France, she has “known the people who themselves 
or whose ancestors had witnessed the events and memories” 
which form the subject of the story, and she is even able 
to add one valuable piece of information to the annals of 
the time about Cliquot, who was employed by the infamous 
Carrier to drown the prisoners at Nantes, in the following 
note:—“ This drowner’s only child was born at this time. 
She lived to womanhood, and never uttered any sound but a 
terrified scream, similar to that of the victims.” With such an 
unusual equipment for writing a story, Miss Weeks is unfortu- 
nately not endowed with the art of a novelist. No one can help 
the absence of talent, but slipshod writing is the doom of no one 
from birth. The story, which is told in a crude and helpless 
fashion, is about the sad fortunes of a young girl of high birth in 
the French Revolution and her old nurse, who is a Protestant. 
As is to be expected, Miss Weeks's French is only worse than her 
English ; such monstrosities as “ Carriér” (sic) and “ amitiées ” (sic) 
are peculiarly flagrant in a tale of the French Revolution, which 
did not extend to the language. 

People who have not had the advantage of reading Curb and 
Snaffle may feel somewhat bewildered by the number of persons 
they are introduced to as old friends at the beginning ot Hard 
Heid. The threads of the past are not, however, hard to pick up, 
and the reader soon finds himself in the swing of a cheerful story 
of the sensational type, with many exciting elements. The chief 
fact to be grasped is that the father of the hero, Sir Julian 
Fitzmurray, Bart., was a bishop, and had secretly married in his 
youth a farmer’s daughter, whose brother was a forger, burglar, 
and convict. What claim this undesirable person’s daughter 

on Sir Julian, the bishop’s son by a second wife, is not 
shown, but Sir Julian never doubts it, and when a stranger from 
Francisco suddenly presents himself as a faithful friend of 
George Hazelhurst, the forger, with proofs that Hazelhurst has 
died, and has confided his motherless child to the baronet’s care, 
Sir Julian recognizes the claim, and educates the girl. She is, 
however, left under the charge, and passes as the daughter, of the 
d who is established as head-gamekeeper at Sir Julian’s gate. 
George Hazelhurst of course reappears, though in an unexpected 
Way, in the best society, as an American millionaire. He has 
come to look for his child and to take vengeance on the man who 
brought her to England, robbed him, and then gave out that 
he was dead. Sir Julian also incurs the forger’s hatred by 
ag him out of his house for a piece of sharp practice at 
8, so that a double opening for villany is made, and 

there are some exciting scenes with a smart detective and 
scoundrels in Wapping, as well as in the hunting-field. It is 
Tather difficult to trace what the author had in his mind in 
parts of his story together. Why should Sir Julian, with 

aity thousand a year, an estate to look after, and purely sporting 


tastes, be made to take orders? The only effect of this is that 
he gives up hunting after a fall over an invisible fence placed by 
the Bishop’s criminal brother-in-law, as he considers the accident 
a warning to him not to e in any sport which was not in 
keeping with his holy office. But why the author, who evidently 
looks on sport as the noblest of occupations, should think this a 
consummation devoutly to be wished is never explained. And 
why should Herbert Strange, who never commits any offences 
except being devoted to reading and having a habit of staring 
fixedly at people, be made to commit such a wanton crime as to 
write to the happy bride of Sir Julian on her marriage-day, with 
the gratuitous piece of information that “while the bells were 
ringing her wedding peal they would be tolling for his funeral 
in the little church by the sea”? The whole book, however,. 
answers its purpose, and is written in a straightforward and 
natural style. Though called a sporting novel, it does not press. 
its subject too hard, but confines it to a few lively descrip- 
tions, so that the least sporting readers may safely venture on 
reading it. 

A Chronicle of Two Months is intended to be a tale of 
horror tempered by love. But the horror never quite makes 
itself felt, and, instead of having his blood made to curdle, 
the reader is only aware that he is reading an extremely 
disagreeable and improbable story. There is a faint resem- 
blance to The House on the Marsh, which perhaps leads one 
to expect more excitement, especially when a dense white 
mist begins to shroud the fields round The Owlery. As for 
the love-making it is of so commonplace a kind that the reader 
is relieved when the time for sensation comes. The heroine, 
a comely young widow, having advertised for a secluded country 
retreat with quiet people for two months, finds herself in an 
extraordinary family, the sordid details of whose lives are 
only equalled by the magnificence of their bows. The head of 
the house is an old miser who is supposed to keep in his cellar 
the hoards he has made as a moneylender, but who has really 
hidden them in a field on his estate. He has no wife, but is 
tended by a young girl who is the object of general suspicion and 
contempt. He has also two sons, of whom the eldest is a villain 
of the favourite type with an air of ruthless cruelty in spite of an 
insinuating manner which covered the blackest heart. This son has 
a wife whom he ill-treats and whose drunkenness is a prominent 
feature in the book. The younger brother disapproves of his 
revolting relatives, but pays them visits, and it is he who, in the 
intervals of seeing his brother murder his father and of bein 
murdered himself, does the love-making. The widow 
evidently not made Ibsen's plays a study, nor taken the 
doctrine of heredity to heart, or she near 9 not have let her 
affections be won so easily by a member of such a family. 

A few quotations will give a better idea of this astounding 
shilling’s-worth than any description. The following is a fair 
example of the style of Position: —“The party being now 
although the room was fairly filled, but not overcrowded, for it 
might Seve held another or two without inconvenience, but there 
were no other residents within a reasonable distance in a position 
to be on visiting terms with the owner of Stalwart Castle.” Here 
is a sample of the dialogue :— 

Mrs. Brown could contain her thoughts no longer, and said :—“ Under 
the pretensions of a bachelor you are residing at the squarely-built house, 
and I suppose really a divorced colonel.” ‘The colonel felt a little touched 
at her remark, and replied :—** Not exactly divorced, but only living apart 
from my love.” “ You wretch,” she exclaimed, “ what do you mean? 
answer me, I say, answer me before I leave this room.” 


And here is the pith of the whole story :— 


The important question was asked once more of Alice by John in the 
following words :— 
“ Will Stalwart Castle do for my bride, 
As the fields are broad, far, and wide.” 


To which she replied :— 
“ Yes, my dear, it is all my heart's desire. 
The Castle and its surroundings I much admire,” 
Readers anxious to possess this curiosity may be glad to know 
that it can be bought from the author. 


TO THE LIONS.* 


HIS is a pleasant and innocent tale founded on the cution 
of the Christians in Bithynia during the reign of the Emperor 
Trajan. It gives us the story of two sisters who witnessed a good 
confession before the Propretor Pliny the Younger. Their cha- 
racters are carefully sketched and well maintained. Much depends 
on the secret of their birth, and there isa slight clumsiness of con- 
struction in the manner in which they are first introduced to the 
reader. Although we should not like to pledge ourselves to the 
correctness of every particular, Professor Church’s representation 
of the events, spirit, and manners of the time appears to us, as a 
whole, to be remarkably good. The volume is tastefully got up 
and contains several very pretty illustrations. 


* To the Lions: a Tale of the Early Christians. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, M.A., Professor of Latin in University College, London. With 
16 Illustrations by H. M. Paget. London: Seeley & Co. 1889. 
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FRENCH OFFICIAL PAPERS, 1792-1793." 


AULARD, the editor of the volume before us, has made 
¢ an extremely valuable and interesting contribution to 
European as well as to French history. His work when com- 
~ will embrace the proceedings of the Committee of Public 
ety from its first appearance under the title of Le Comité de 
Défense Générale to the end of the National Convention, the 
reports of the Commissioners, or Representatives of the People, 
sent by the central Government to carry out its policy or inform 
it on various matters, and the deliberations of the Executive 
Council from April 10, 1792, to its suppression, on April 1, 1794. 
It will, therefore, contain the official history of France under 
the National Convention. The present volume extends from 
the fall of the Monarchy to the execution of the King. It 
is edited with the thoroughness, lucidity, and good judgment 
which always distinguish the editorial work carried on under 
the direction of a French Minister. M. Aulard has refrained 
from commenting on the contents of the papers which he pub- 
lishes; “c'est & faire aux historiens, auxquels on offre des 
documents nouveaux, d’en tirer les conclusions quiils comportent 
et de composer des livres avec ces éléments.” His footnotes 
consist almost entirely of references to other books and of 
biographical notices on which he has evidently expended much 
labour. In his Introduction he gives a full and careful biblio- 
graphy of his sources, both printed and in manuscript, and a 
thoughtful essay on the origin of each of the three institutions 
with which he is concerned. The connexion of these institutions 
with earlier arrangements and ideas has generally been over- 
looked by historians, who,sfor the most part, speak of them as 
though they had first appeared in their fully matured forms. 
‘The idea of the Committee of Public Safety may, however, be 
found in the Commission of the “Twelve” appointed by the 
Legislative Assembly on receiving the news of the assassination 
of the Mayor of Etampes, to take means “de rétablir le calme 
dans |’empire.” The number of the members was gradually raised 
to twenty-four, and it played under the Legislative Assembly a 
somewhat similar part to that afterwards played by the Com- 
mittee, for which it certainly paved the way. So too, as 
M. Aulard points out, there were precedents for the “ Missions” 
of the Representatives, while the germ of the Executive Council 
may be discerned in the feeling in favour of a division of powers, 
which is apparent in the opposition to Mirabeau’s motion of 
November 1789; for the habit of regarding the Minister as an 
enemy and a stranger lay at the root of the determination to form 
an executive body apart from the legislative. 

The papers begin with the decree of August 10, 1792, consti- 
tuting the Executive Council, and this is followed by a series of 
reports of its early sittings. Among these will be found the in- 
structions to Rear-Admiral Truguet on taking command of the 
Mediterranean squadron; an ordinance changing the municipal 
government of Strasburg, where the magistrates had “ usurped 
the rights and sovereignty of the people”; the measures 
to be taken for the arrest of La Fayette; a notice of the with- 
drawal of the British Ambassador, Lord Gower, which was 
accompanied by a declaration of “TVintention de conserver la 
neutralité” ; and the appointment of generals to the armies of the 
Centre, the North, and the Rhine. The rapid successes of the 
Austrians and Prussians brought the Council plenty of business 
relating to the defence of Paris and the victualling of troops, and 
led to an order forbidding all intercourse with the French towns 
and villages occupied by the enemy. Arms were in great requisi- 
tion ; al we have a lively sketch from the pen of Beaumarchais 
of an interview which he had with the Council about his scheme 
for the purchase of muskets in Holland. We find no reference 
to the tember massacres beyond an order of the 22nd that 
Marshal Luckner, who chanced to be in Paris, should remain 
there “vu la fermentation qui régne dans cette ville”; nor is 
there any very direct notice of the commotions in other towns, 
though Commissioners were dispatched to Orleans, Lyons, and 
Bayonne to restore order in those cities and in any other places 
on their way which they found in confusion. The reports of the 
Commissioners sent to the camp at Chalons are peculiarly inte- 
resting ; for they record how Dumouriez and Kellermann turned 
the tide of the war. Like other French official papers of the time, 
they now and then contain sentences which strike the English 
reader as intensely funny. After a description of the rapid 
retreat of the enemy, the Commissioners end their letter of 
October 2 to the National Convention with a laudation of the 
heroism displayed by the “ citoyennes Fernig” at Sainte-Mene- 
hould; they remind the Convention that, while Charles VII. had 
“une fille célébre” to replace him on the throne, they are to be 
congratulated on having two to fight against the tyrants who had 
oppressed them for so many centuries, and further observe that, 

ugh the citoyennes were “au milieu de l’armée composée de 
jeunes citoyens, elles y sont respectées et honorées; c’est toujours 
prix de la vertu.” Certainly the Frenchman of the Revolution 
Was a creature as strange as he was unpleasant. From Lille 
the Commissioners sent to the army of the North write news of 
the gallant defence of the town, which was bombarded by Duke 


* Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public, avec la Correspondance 
ielle des résentants en mission et le Registre du Conseil Exécutif 

visoire. Publié par F.-A. Aulard, Chargé du Cours d’ Histoire de la Révo- 
lution Francaise & la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Tome 1. 10 Aofit 


1792—21 Janvier 1793. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1889. 


Albert. Other reports enable us to follow General Montesquiou 
into omy and explain the causes of the quarrel between France 
and the Republic of Geneva. By the end of October we find 
Custine occupying Mayence, and calling on the Executive 
Council to uphold him inst Kellermann, who had refused to 
second his operations. Wherever they came the French armies 
represented themselves as deliverers; fétes were organized and 
trees of liberty were planted; and it was part of the duty of the 
Commissioners of the Convention to educate the inhabitants of 
occupied districts as to the “true principles” of the particular 
kind of liberty imposed on them. They constantly sent home 
reports of their doings in this line. At Nice they established 
a “Société populaire,” which proved useful. There, however, 
the delivering army under the command of General Anselme 
committed disgraceful excesses. In reporting these the Commis- 
sioners express their indignation forcibly :—* Malheur & l'homme 
économe ou laborieux auquel ils soupgonnaient une somme 
d'argent! Le sabre sous la gorge, ils lui faisaient avouer ot re- 
posait le fruit de ses pargnes et de ses travaux ; ils l’arrachaient 
avec violence, et se glorifiaient de ces honteuses captures,” 
Anselme was at once provisionally suspended from his command, 
Complaints of brigandage and want of discipline among the 
troops were also sent from Flanders. Constant references occur 
to the number of desertions from the armies of the Republic, 
The Commissioners did their best to explain to the soldiers 
how utterly impossible it was to reconcile “l’idée de la désertion 
avec celle des vertus d’un républicain et du patriotisme d'un 
Frangais.” Republicans and Frenchmen as they were, the soldiers 
would not fight without clothes, and what answer could be 
given, the Commissioners asked, if their exhortations were met 
with the retort: “Ou habillez-nous si vous nous retenez dans 
les camps, ou souffrez que nous allions nous faire habiller dans 
nos demeures” P 

In November Chauvelin had been authorized to protest to Pitt 
that France had no intention of attacking Holland, or of inter- 
fering against the will of the people in the Austrian Nether- 
lands. Nevertheless, on December 5 the proposal of Dumouriez 
to lead an army into Holland, “ favoriser les dispositions que le 
peuple batave a déji montrées pour recouvrer la liberté,” was well 
received, though it was deemed expedient to delay the expedition 
because, as we know from other sources, the Council”hesitated to 
take a step which meant immediate war with England, while the 
decree of December 15 proved clearly enough that the desire of 
the cities of the Netherlands for the preservation of their ancient 
customs and privileges would be held of no account. The feelings 
of these cities with reference to the decree are stated at some 
length in a Report of 19th January, 1793. It is certain, however, 
that Camus and his fellow-Commissioners might, with truth, 
have represented matters in a darker light. We hear something 
of the unwillingness with which the people submitted to the 
forced circulation of assignats, and have several notices of inter- 
views between Dumouriez and the Council on the state of 
Flanders, and, though the particulars of these interviews are not 
recorded here, we know that the General spoke pretty plainly 
about the system of plunder adopted by the Ministers The army 
there was in a wretched condition; the cavalry were without 
boots, te infantry without shoes; bridles and saddles were worn 
out, the men’s clothing was in rags, forage was short, and the 
bread bad. Discipline seems to have been entirely relaxed ; the 
people, already impoverished by requisitions, were pillaged and 
ill-used by the soldiers, while the officers took no steps to 
restrain the general disorder. Meanwhile the relations between 
France and England were every day becoming more strained. 
French ships of war sailed up the Scheldt, and the Executive 
Council received with pleasure Citizen De Kock, the father of the 
novelist, who came with a proposal from the “ Dutch patriots” 
for an invasion of Zealand. Pitt, who had remained still while 
the Austrian Netherlands were occupied, recognized that he must 
regard an attack on Holland as a casus belli. On December 30 
the Executive Council decided that the Alien Bill, which was 4 
matter of internal police arrangement, was an infringement of 
treaty obligations, and instructed Chauvelin to present a remon- 
strance to the English Minister; this he did in the imperious 
note which called forth Grenville’s peremptory and well-deserved 
rebuke. Early in the month the Council had been engaged in 
discussing the measures to be adopted to ensure order during 
the King’s trial. Various Commissioners wrote letters to the 
Convention urging the members not to spare his life. Among 
these letters one of the most violent was sent by Antoime 
Merlin, the hot-tempered “ Thionviller,” who wrote :—* Le 
criminel est devant vous; vous convenez que le tyran détréné 
n’est plus qu’un homme ordinaire pour lequel vous invoquez 
la justice la plus rigoureuse ; vous avouez que les forfaits sont 
prouvés, que Louis est un nationicide, et vous n’avez pas encore 
prononcé. . 
surer la liberté et servir d’exemple aux autres rois et aux 
prétendus maitres du monde, quoi qu’en dise M. Burke.” On 
20th of January, 1793, we find the Council deliberating on the 
details of the execution, and sending a message to the King 
announcing that it was fixed for the nextday. During its session 
on the 21st it was informed “ qu’a dix heures vingt-deux minutes 
l’exécution avait été consommée.” There are, of course, many 
matters of interest in this volume on which we have not been 
able to enter; the comparatively few papers noticed here may, 
however, give our readers some iden of its contents. 


. - Je crois que la mort du tyran peut seule as 
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INDEX GENERUM AVIUM.* 


R. WATERHOUSE, the author of Index Generum Avium, 
M is the Librarian of the Zoological Society of London, and, 
as Mr. Sclater remarks in the preface which he has contri- 
buted to his work, has therefore one of the best series of ornitho- 
Jogical books in the world at his command—a fact which, no 
doubt in part, induced him to undertake the production of the 

resent volume, for which, in our opinion, ornithologists owe him 
a debt of gratitude. “As its title implies”—we again quote 
Mr. Sclater—“the Index Generum Avium consists merely of an 
alphabetical list of about 7,000 terms that have been employed 
or suggested by various authors since the date of the twelfth 
edition of Linnzus’s Systema Nature as generic and subgeneric 
names for birds, and of reference to the places and dates of their 
publication. No attempt has been made to discriminate between 
these various terms as to which of them should be most correctly 
employed. Such points are left to the decision of those that use 
the Index.” But the care with which it has been prepared is 
shown by the fact that certainly less than a dozen of the 
7,000 references bear the asterisk, which denotes that they have 
not been personally verified by theauthor. In one point alone we 
are unable to agree with Mr. Waterhouse. Inthe appendix he tells 
us that “ most of the titles of the works quoted have been given 
nearly in full to save the necessity of a long list of abbreviations.” 
Had the list, however, been materially increased, the work would, 
in our opinion, have been of more ready use, at all events to the 
student, as many of the abbreviations not included in the 
appendix are sufficiently puzzling, and must be absolutely incom- 
prehensible to the uninitiated, the author having apparently fallen 
into the error of thinking that every one is as well acquainted as 
he is himself with the titles of the works and the names of the 
authors referred to. With this comparatively unimportant excep- 
tion we have nothing but praise for the book, which will, without 
doubt, deservedly take a leading place among ornithological text- 
books. 


ANCIENT SCULPTURE.+ 


HIS little handbook, by M. Paris, has the merit of dealing 
with its subject in a very broad way. Instead of treating 
the development of Greek sculpture as an isolated phenomenon, 
M. Paris gives a short sketch of the plastic art in Egypt, Assyria, 
and other countries, whence some flow of influence, passin 
through the Greek islands and on to the mainland, modified oo 
guided the earliest growths of Hellenic art. A great part of the 
value of this manual is due to its numerous and beautiful illus- 
trations. Those signed P. Laurent are masterpieces of drawing, 
combining accuracy and artistic spirit in a way that could hardly 
be surpassed ; drawings, such as those of the Ephesus column, 
the Faun of the Capitol, the Laocoon, the Roman frieze at 
page 349,and many others, give the student a far more vivid 
notion of the beauty and vigour of the originals than any photo- 
graphic process could possibly do, especially photographs on the 
necessarily small scale of these illustrations. 

In the first chapter M. Paris gives a brief sketch of the art of 
ancient Egypt, beginning with the wonderfully life-like and 
realistic sculpture of the earliest dynasties, and tracing the 
varied changes of style that took place during the immense period 
of about 4,000 years that elapsed before Egyptian art was finally 
conventionalized under the influence of the Greek Ptolemies into 
graceful but dull and lifeless forms—mere fossils, as it were, of 
what had once been living and growing organisms. M. Paris 
follows the chief French Egyptologists in regarding the earliest 
or Memphite dynasties as the culminating period of Egyptian art, 
the decadence of which began as early as the advent of the first 

1 Empire, which reigned in Egypt from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth dynasty. This view of the early decay of art in Egypt 
seems a very questionable one. There is something ‘onal 
gnoble in the excessive realism of the earliest sculpture, in spite 
of its wonderful technique and its life-like vividness of represen- 
tation, which we see exemplified in such figures as the so-called 

Village Sheik” at Boulak, and the “Seated Scribe” in the 
Louvre, In many ways the sculpture of the Theban dynasties 
shows a very real artistic advance. Though its realism is no less 
life-like, a very distinct increase of grace and dignity is gained. 

face of a youthful king, illustrated by M. Paris at p. 19, 
~ such idealized beauty as could hardly have been surpassed by 
bo best of Greek sculptors; the head of Queen Taia, the wife of 

menhotep III., at p. 20, combines beauty, dignity, and living 
ao in a way that far surpasses anything that a sculptor 

the Memphite period could have produced. The head of a 
scribe (p. 30) strongly recalls the best Florentine work of the 
wh nth century ; it might almost pass for a work of Donatello, 

©, beyond all other sculptors of the Renaissance, succeeded in 

Ucing the most vivid appearance of life without crossing the 

ers of caricature. 
ian hal on Pheenicia and Cyprus is an interesting one ; 
- Paris gives the neighbouring Semitic people, the Jews, 


* Index Generum Aviu 7 ibrari 
Zecleniccl A m. By F. H. Waterhouse, A.L.S., Librarian to 
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perhaps more artistic credit than they deserve. One merit of 
this handbook is that the author has not failed to make use of 
the many important discoveries which have recently added so 
much to our knowledge of early Greek art, especially that of the 
generation immediately before the Persian invasion of Athens. 
In spite of their archaic formality of pose and expression, the 
recently-found statues of female deities on the Acropolis show 
that the advance made in Greek sculpture during the first half 
of the fifth century B.c. was far less sudden than had previously 
been supposed. The example figured at p. 125 is remarkable, not 
only for its dignity, but also for sweetness of expression and 
graceful softness of modelling. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
M. Paris has omitted to point out, here and elsewhere in his 
handbook, how very strongly the design of marble sculpture was 
in many cases influenced by the statue being to some extent 
copied from one made in a different material. In this special 
bust the whole treatment of the hair—its sharply-defined edges 
over the brow, and its long ringlets hanging over the shoulders, 
together with the frame-like projection of the eyelids—all show 
how the marble sculptor has reproduced the forms which came 
naturally in a bronze original. The archaic male bearded head, 
with its gem-like minuteness of detail (figured at p. 163), recalls 
the special technique of the goldsmith; and the archaistic head of 
Zeus in the Louvre (see p. 353) is clearly a reminiscence of some 
chryselephantine statue, in which the hair, the beard, and the 
crown were of gold, and the flesh of the face made of ivory. This 
influence of material on style is a point which deserves more 
careful attention than it has hitherto received. 

With regard to the Parthenon, M. Paris clearly goes too far 
when he says “The Parthenon in its entirety is really the master- 
piece of Pheidias. Ictinus was formally the architect.” Pheidias 
would surely have had enough to do if he exercised a general 
supervision over the sculpture only, and there seems nothing to 
contradict the universal evidence of classical writers on this 
eager Ictinus is specially mentioned by Vitruvius, among the 

ist of architects who wrote treatises on their chief buildings, as 

having been the author of a work on the Parthenon. M. Paris 
is certainly wrong in speaking of Mnesikles as a joint-architect 
in building the Parthenon with Ictinus. As far as we know, it 
was only the Propylea which Mnesikles designed or had any- 
thing todo with. It is also misleading to speak of “the earlier 
hecatompedos, which the Persians had sacked.” The term 
“ hecatompedos” seems not to have been applied to any part of 
the pre-Persian temple, and it was not till the existing Parthenon 
was built that this word came into use to express the main 
chamber of the ced/a. 

The sketches given by M. Paris of the various schools of Greek 
sculpture are very clearly written, and much more readable than 
is frequently the case with such highly-condensed matter as this. 
The examples selected for illustration are well chosen, and will 
give a beginner a very good notion of the characteristics and 
peculiarities of each. We may, however, suggest that the beauti- 
ful metopes from Selinus should not be classified as belonging to 
the “School of Pheidias”; at least if “school” be used in its 
usual sense of pupils and followers. These magnificent reliefs of 
Artemis and Acton, Herakles and an Amazon, Zeus and Hera, 
are decidedly earlier in style than the age of Pheidias’s pupils. 
In point of technique they are unique, the main relief in each 
case being of the local limestone; while the nude parts only of 
the female figures, such as the face, hands, and feet, are of white 
marble, carefully inlaid in the stone matrix. The difference 
between the two materials is now much’ more obvious than 
it was when the stone was coated with its fine skin of 
gesso, made of powdered marble, of which little more than 
traces now remain. This limited use of marble, which 
in Greek buildings at least is usually a mark of early date, may 
in this case sim iy be a local peculiarity. The evidence of style 
is, however, sufficient to mark these metopes as belonging to the 
first rather than the second half of the fifth century. It is an 
oversight that, in his account of the Cnidian Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles, M. Paris has omitted all reference to that most lovely 
of female heads, clearly of the Cnidian type, which was dis- 
covered two or three years ago at Olympia, and has been well 
illustrated in The Journal of Hellenic Studies. The delicate 
beauty of this head brings us far nearer to the Praxitelean 
original than such second-rate copies as those in the Vatican and 
the Munich galleries. . 

The growth of the Pathetic school of sculpture under the 
influence of Scopas and Praxiteles is well and briefly traced by 
M. Paris :— 

The gods of Pheidias, being gods, were therefore unmoved, and had 
merely majesty, a vague calm, immortally motionless upon their sublime 
features. ‘The athletes of Polykleitos are models, that is to say, young and 
healthy bodies, with no private sorrows or joys, except that of being 
strongly muscular and in perfect proportion. Their flesh is everything, 
and they have no visible sou!, and the face remains that rather of a type 
than an individual. But in the fourth century, with Scopas, the heart 
begins to beat beneath its marble covering. Niobe suffers; her children 
and servants are the prey of terror, wounds, and anguish. 


One sees this early absence of pathos clearly in the one genuine 
head of the Naples copy of the famous group of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. In spite of the fierce excitement of the moment, 
the young hero rushing forward with his friend to slay the 
tyrant and set Athens free—in spite of this, the youth’s face is as 
calm and unmoved as if he were merely engaged in some 


agonistic trial of skill. Of all the elder Pliny’s strange errors 
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with regard to ancient sculpture, none is more astonishing than 
his statement that Praxiteles was the sculptor of this group. 

In his short chapter on Lysippos of Sicyon and his school, M. 
Paris gives an excellent illustration of the ancient marble copy in 
the Vatican of the bronze Apoxyomenos, or athlete using a 
strigil, which M. Agrippa placed in front of his Therme—that 
most magnificent of gifts to the Roman people. This statue, 
which Pliny describes among the chief works of Lysippos, seems 
to have been enthusiastically admired by the Romans; so much 
so, indeed, that even the tyrannous old Tiberius, who had re- 
moved it to his private palace, was frightened by the cries and 
clamour raised by the people in one of the theatres of Rome and 
restored it to its public position. M. Paris does not see any of 
the peculiar characteristics of Lysippos in the magnificent torso 
of the seated Herakles, signed by Apollonios, son of Nestor the 
Athenian, which is one of the chief gems of Greek art in the 
Vatican Museum, and was said by Michelangelo to be the most 
wonderful statue he had ever seen. It may be doubted whether 
we have as yet sufficient examples to enable us to judge so 
decidedly about the special characteristics of Lysippos’s style ; 
but in any case the almost superhuman knowledge of the human 
form which we see in this torso, combined with a truly artistic 
reticence in the treatment of the anatomy, must always give it a 
very high rank among the examples of Hellenic sculpture that 
have survived till modern times. M. Paris has not done wisely 
in coupling this noble fragment with the Herakles of Glykon in 
the Museum of Naples as being possibly works of the same date 
and school. The brutal clumsiness of Glykon’s statue, with its 
lumpish swollen muscles, utterly unlike the refined and subtle 
modelling of the Herakles of Apollonios, show clearly enough 
that the former statue must belong to a period of complete 
decadence of taste, if not of technical skill and knowledge. 

On the whole, this little handbook will be a very useful help 
to beginners, and will serve the useful purpose of a guide to 
further knowledge on its subject. A few errors should be cor- 
rected—as, for example, at pp. 318-319, where, in the description 
of the “ Farnese bull,” Dirce is called the sister, instead of the 
stepmother, of Amphion and Zethos. At p. 223 “ Blaces” should 
be “ Blacas,” and _ at p. 277 “at Armenia” is printed instead of 
“in Armenia.” The list of books of general reference at pp. Xv. 
and xvi. is full of typographical errors and needs careful revision. 
The translation into English is extremely well done, both as 
regards correctness and style. A considerable number of useful 
notes and additions have been made by Miss Harrison. 


CANADA.* 
R. E. B. BIGGER, of Montreal, calls this a Handbook ; it 


might with more exactness have been called a table-book, 
or a knee-book. It weighs more than 3} lbs., contains 877 pages, 
and more than 300,000 words, 8 coloured maps of good execution, 
and 75 woodcuts—some good, other some very bad—the Winni- 

g of 1871 and the same town in 1888 being among the worst. 

t might properly have been called the Red Book of Canada, 
for it is red as the stage Mephistopheles, but unlike that fell 
being in anything else. The pagination is not continuous, but is 
broken up into nine different sections, each section having its 
separate paging. The historical part of the book is far from in- 
teresting ; nowhere do we even find the meaning of the word 
Canada, which has been long in dispute, but which, we believe, 
the best authorities are now agreed in calling an Indian word, 
meaning “a collection of wigwams.” The meagre space given 
to the Canadian Indians is disappointing, while no mention is 
made at all of the Tsimsheans or the Metlakathlans. This is 
greatly to be regretted ; we could well have spared the clouds 
of statistics which hang over almost every page, and been 
— for a few crumbs of authentic research into the 
ndian’s art, his poetry, and his superstitions. 

We are, it is true, told that the resident Indian now numbers 
85,329, and given the value of his horses, cows, pigs, sheep, oxen, 
and young stock, but such knowledge does not amount to much ; 
much more acceptable would have been some picturesque addi- 
tion to the knowledge which all lovers of beauty like to store in 
their memories, but which is nowhere to be found in this 
“ Memorial Volume.” Mr. Bigger does his best to convince us 
that the Canadian climate, if it is not all that can be desired, is as 
good as is to be found elsewhere. “In fact,” he says, “all the 
climates of Europe, from the Mediterranean to the Arctic Ocean, 
are to be found in Canada, as might be expected seeing that it 
extends from the latitude of Rome in Italy to that of North Cape 
in Norway, and is of almost equal area.” It is almost as difficult 
to describe a climate as to describe a human face; but the 
Canadian climate may safely be compared to its fruits—all of 
them are ripe only once a year, and all are delicious; but the 
time of ripeness is brief, the struggle for ripeness is long, while 
the supervening rottenness is sudden. When the Canadian 
climate is ripe, so to speak, it is as sweet as some of its fruits, 
delicate as some of its flowers, stimulating as some of its wine, 


* Canada: a Memorial Volume ; a Statistical and Descriptive Handbook 
VA the Dominion. Prepared under the Authority of the Government of 
the Dominion and the various Provincial Administrations. Edited and 
_— by E. B. Bigger, Montreal. London: Edward Stanford. 
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but this time is short; yet, short as it is, it is worth endurj 
much to get it. Canada has its snow-time, its fly-time, its rain. 
fall, and its time of wind and dust. The fly-time is hard to bear— 
of course Mr. Bigger says nothing of flies, of the bloodthirsty 
mosquito with its clanging trumpet ; what maker of handbooks 
ever had the courage or the honesty to include the mosquito jn 
his tale? But surely the subject is quite as important as the 
“Chinook winds.” The population of Canada is as various as its 
climate, and includes English, Irish, Scotch, Germans, Scandj- 
navians, French and Belgians, Italians, Russians, Austrians, Ice. 
landers, Roumanians, Bosnians, and others. We are surprised to 
find that, according to the last emigration registry, the Irish 
emigrants exceeded the Scotch, and the English were double ag 
many as the other two together. Some of the statistics are of g 
luminous kind ; but the best and most instructive of the tables 
are only brought down to 1885-6. Fourteen thousand farmers 
had each an average of 67/. in the savings bank; ten thousand 
single women had each an average of 25/.; while twelve thousand 
married women had each an average of 40l. The population of 
Canada is now verging upon five millions, and the total of all the 
savings of the people of Canada is an average per head of 4/. 8, 
This is encouraging. Some very grave thoughts are suggested by 
Mr. Bigger's figures. To those who watch the movements of 
human beings in the United States, it is becoming painfully evi- 
dent to some that the good American is disappearing from America 
—the Anglo-Saxon element is being scratched out; but in Canada 
it is the reverse of this—on which we have no space or inclination 
to enlarge. There is an index to this mighty book ; but it is too 
meagre, and altogether inadequate to help us through 877 pages, 


BALZAC.* 


‘R. FREDERICK WEDMORE begins his book upon Balzac 
by asking, “ How many people shall I displease, how many 
content, if I set forth by declaring that among the writers whose 
successes in pure literature this century allows, five alone must be 
accounted for ever influential—Goethe, Wordsworth, Balzac, 
Dickens, and Browning?” We do not know whether Mr. 
Wedmore, whose accomplishments in different directions we are 
very glad to own, has studied Logic. If he has, he will remember 
that a division to be satisfactory must be exhaustive. Now we 
fear that the sum of mankind is not exhausted by this division of 
Mr. Wedmore’s. There are those—there are even, we shrewdly 
suspect, a body of them considerable pondere as well as numero— 
whom Mr. Wedmore will neither content nor displease, but 
simply amuse, by this opening sentence. And we further fear 
that the same vain people will derive a good deal of the same 
emusement from the rest of Mr. Wedmore’s book. The ink 
of the sentence just quoted can hardly have been dry when 
Mr. Wedmore proceeded to remark, also ex cathedrd, that 
“we need not be occupied with the momentary rejection of 
[Dickens] by superfine Criticism and by the average University 
young man.” We certainly need not—when we are talking 
about Balzac. Yet the need of being occupied with some 
thing else than his subject seems to have beset Mr. Wedmore 
himself sorely all through. In the preface we are told that 
“my methods of work are incompatible with the production 
of extensive volumes.” That is a most valuable fact for the 
biography of Mr. Wedmore, less so for the biography of Balzse. 
Elsewhere Sir Walter Scott is classed for ever by Mr. Wedmore 
as “a master of pageantry and of external romance.” We break 
no lances with Mr. Wedmore ; we only observe “ Et Balzac? 
The preface to the Comedie Humaine is, it seems, “ among the 
great prefaces of the world.” Be it so. But it occupies this 
osition “like Wordsworth’s progressive apologies for his method 
in poetry, like the Introduction to ‘Leaves of Grass’ and the 
preface to Johnson’s Dictionary.” “ Et Balzac?” That Dumas 
should be gravely compared to Balzac “carries” Mr. Wedmore 
“ back to the days when patriotic Germany was capable of think- 
ing that Schiller was Goethe's equal.” “ Et Balzac? 7 
Wedmore is of opinion that “the chase of the desired person 
not the single pleasure nor the principal business that occupies 
men.” “Et Balzac?” Elsewhere we are favoured with Mr. 
Wedmore’s views on Ibsen, on Tolstoi, on Mr. Hardy, on Mr. 
Meredith, “Zt Balzac?” In short, Mr. Wedmere, like the 
average occupant of the average pulpit, would appear to have 
somewhat succumbed to the temptation of feeling that he has 
got us, and that it would be sinful to spare us his “ extremely 
valooable thoughts ” on things in general. 

We should not greatly object to this—for, as the author whom 
we (for private reasons) greatly regret to hear that supé ~ 
criticism and the average University man reject says, it 1s “* 
amable veakness ”—if the result of it were not that Mr. W ane 
who writes very cleverly and pleasantly on his subject when te 
keeps his eye on it, is too frequently seduced by his desire t0 . 
us miscellaneous good into not keeping his eye on 't. - 
never so much as mentions (the index is as much in fault — 
are if he does) Le Chef d’Cuvre Inconnu, or La geome 
' Absolu, two incomparable little masterpieces where you 7 
Balzac unalloyed. He dismisses summarily with the frown 
Mrs. Grundy La Fille aux Yeux d'Or, and Une =e 
Wi 


* Great Writers—Balzac. By Frederick Wedmore. London: 
Scott. 
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#. From his mention of the Contes Drolatiques we can 
only suppose that he has never read them. Yet on the books that 
he has read he speaks with considerable acuteness (on the Peau 
de Chagrin especially), and he is a most valorous and enthusiastic 
champion of Balzac in general. Only he has at other times 
stuffed the critic so much inside the champion (as they are said 
to do with the stuffed beasts at the British Museum) that 
yery little of him peeps out. He is almost wroth with Sainte- 
Beuve, with M. Taine, and with (which was perhaps not quite 
tanti) Mr. Henry James for imputing various faults to, or failing 
to recognize various merits in, his idol. But he does not seem 
even to appreciate—he certainly nowhere attempts to disprove— 
the real gravamen of the objections of the two critics, and of a 
third, M. Paul Bourget, whom he also quotes. This gravamen— 
which is, in fact, the main, if not the whole, matter that a critic 
of Balzac has to consider—impugns Balzac’s competence as an 
actual student of the actual “ Comédie Humaine.” It admits his 
wonderful fertility of imagination and resource, does not question 
the skili with which he makes his puppets play, gives admiration, 
if not entire approval, to the ingenuity wherewith the various 
plays (so to call them) are geared and hooked and cog-wheeled 
into a vast skeleton-machine of something like human life. But 
it denies the claim of at least great part of the machinery to re- 
present human life itself. To change the metaphor, it asserts 
that a very large proportion of Balzac’s portentous list of person- 

are throughout, that even more are sometimes, not men and 
women, like the creatures of the great poets and novelists always, 
like the creatures of quite small poets and novelists now and 
then, but monsters—-monsters in the proper scientific sense, which 
involves nothing necessarily horrible or hideous. This is the 
question which every critic of real competence has, in his own 
words of course and from his own point of view, stated and en- 
deayoured to answer about Balzac ; and it is the question which 
has got to be stated and answered by every competent critic who 
wishes to do his business thoroughly. Whether Mr. Wedmore’s 
almost entire silence respecting it is to be taken as confession and 
avoidance, or as an “ orgilous ” attempt to pooh-pooh the views of 
the unbelievers as not worth attention and discussion, it seems to 
be equally a blot on his book. 


HISTORY OF SLIGO.* 


LTHOUGH Colonel Wood-Martin’s volume, which is a con- 
tinuation of an earlier work, is one of respectable size, it 

does not carry his story very far; for more than half of it consists 
of appendixes. He has not much to tell us about Sligo during 
the reign of James I. or until 1641, though we have a notice of 
Wentworth’s scheme for the plantation of Connaught, and an 
ndix presents us with the rentals of landowners of the County 
Sligo in 1633-6, taken from a MS. in the Harleian collection. 
The account of the insurrection of 1641 is founded on the sworn 
depositions, and the material which they afford is well worked up 
into a coherent narrative. There were three chief centres of 
disturbance and outrage in the county. In the town of Sligo the 
Protestants, who were ordered to take shelter in the gaol, were 
massacred by two brothers of O'Conor Sligo and their associates. 
In Leyny the English assembled in Crofton’s castle of Temple- 
house and stood a siege of about ten weeks. While they were 
negotiating a surrender the Irish treacherously made their way 
into the castle, and some shocking barbarities were committed. 
At Tirawley a stout resistance was made by Sir Robert Hannay 
and his party; when they at last surrendered the people of con- 
sequence were spared, and the “common folk” massacred, and 
neighbouring barony of Tireragh was the scene of some 
arocious crimes. As the whole of the depositions relating to the 
County of Sligo are printed in an appendix, readers can form 
own opinions as to the value of each of them. After 
tecording the vengeance exacted by Sir Frederick Hamilton for 
these cruelties, Colonel Wood-Martin interrupts his narrative in 
arather annoying manner by inserting a number of architectural 
and archeological remarks. The “Battle of Sligo” of 17 Oct., 
1645, which consisted of a successful sally by Sir Charles Coote 
and the Scottish garrison on the Confederates’ forces under the 
; bishop of Tuam, has a special importance ; fora copy of Glamor- 
gun's original treaty was found on the corpse of the Archbishop, 
Was forwarded to Westminster. The settlement of the claims 

to the forfeited lands in Sligo in 1665 is fully illustrated in an 
dot - The most interesting part of the volume is the long 
ter on the fortunes of the town and county during the 
volution. Under the command of Lord Kingston, the towns- 
men and garrison of Sligo made vigorous preparations to defend 
selves, and sent out several bodies of troops to act against 
Roman Catholics of James's party. As, however, their 
powder ran short, and Lundy made several urgent requests for 
orcements, Kingston the stores, and led the 
— towards Derry. While on the march he received a 
t from Lundy, whose conduct, according to Colonel Wood- 
“a5: 18 to be attributed to treachery rather than feebleness, 
the E him remain where he was. The Sligo contingent joined 
nniskilleners, and the town was occupied by the Irish. 

el Gore retook it by a clever stratagem; he compelled a 


the History of Sligo, County and Town, from the Accession of James I. to 
Autillery of 1688. By W.G. Wood-Martin, Lieutenant-Colonel Sligo 
- Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co. 1889. 


prisoner, his foster-brother, who had deserted from his service, to 
carry false news to Sarsfield’s lines, and by this means so terrified 
the enemy's troops that they abandoned their colours, and fled to 
Athlone. Fora short time the Connaught forces were successful 
everywhere, but Sarsfield’s brilliant campaign in October 1689 
changed the aspects of affairs. The incidents of the short siege 
of Sligo are told clearly and with spirit; the most striking of 
them is the attempt of the Irish to gain the fort by means of the 
engine known as a “sow.” When the garrison surrendered Sars- 
field tried to induce them to enlist in James’s army, by offers of 
a horse, arms, and five guineas paid in advance. One wily Huguenot 
accepted his offers, and the next day rejoined his former com- 
rades “with horse, arms, and guineas.” The town was sur- 
rendered after the battle of Aughrim to Mitchelburne, one of the 
defenders of Derry. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE THROUGH ITALIAN GLASSES." 


HE author of this volume, as we learn from its title-page, 
preface, and advertisements, is Professor of Foreign Lan- 
guages and Literatures in the University of Sassari, is an editor 
of Menander, an authority on the Egyptian Question, the author 
of a French grammar, and a lecturer, journalist, novelist, and 
critic. We hope that he knows more about French than he does 
about English, and is a better guide to Menander than to Gold- 
smith. But it is our duty to point out that as a historian of 
English literature he is, we think, the very worst that we have 
met with up to the present date. We should not dwell on the 
shortcomings of his handbook if it were not that, in the absence 
of any analogous book in Italian, it not merely threatens to be 
regarded as important, but has actually been accepted by the 
Minister of Instruction as the work which is to be used in the 
upper and technical schools and in the Lyceums throughout the 
kingdom. It, therefore, seems to us absolutely requisite that we 
should allow such Italian readers as follow the English press to 
have some idea of the value of Professor Levi's compilation. 

It is quite evident to an English reader of this Manuale that it 
is over-haste to produce a book which has been the bane of the 
author. Professor Levi has read some English literature; we 
say this because there is a temptation for us to cry out in our 
haste that he has read none. He has, for instance, read Hallam; 
and the careful student may be amused to recognize many of 
Hallam’s loose expressions of opinion reproduced by a writer who 
has not seized their import. But he has read more than Hallam ; 
we believe that he has taken pains to gain a first-hand impression 
of three or four of the greatest names of the seventeenth century. 
He has also read a little of the dramatic work of the precursors 
of Shakspeare, and a certain number of novels. If he has read 
much more than this, his manner of recording his critical views 
does him an injustice. There is nothing in the main part of 
his book which could not be gained by the use of one or two 
rather antiquated handbooks of English literature. We do not 
find fault with him for having found life at Sassari too short 
to read Dryden and Tennyson, Lovelace and Cowley; but he 
should have been more adroit in seeming to have read them; 
and, above all, there should be in any book so ambitious as his 
some slight evidence of that critical faculty which makes up for 
reams of blunders as to dates and names. The truth is, that the 
absence of small mistakes of fact is marked, and seems to empha- 
size the critical worthlessness of the Manual. 

There is no great fault to find with the opening chapters. We 
are hurried very fast into the reign of Elizabeth, and, as we have 
already hinted, Professor Levi is here at his best. He ought to 
be aware that Raleigh neither landed in Virginia nor travelled 
in Africa; but this appears to us trivial in comparison with the 
statement that Raleigh’s Letters “ are distinguished for their brief 
and terse reflections, and for their simple and concise style.” 
This is evidently a guess, and a remarkably bad one, as any 
reader who has toiled in the quicksands of Raleigh’s corre- 
spondence will know for himself. That Jaspar Heywood was 
the Alexandre Hardy of England is a statement which leaves us 
musing, and which it would be hard to beat. “Elegant” and 
“verbose” are curious epithets to apply to the dramatic writi 
of Chapman, and that poet is not commonly regarded as a disciple 
of Ben Jonson, who exaggerated the defects of his master. Shirk 
“non @ né bizzarro come un inglese, né corretto come un latino, 
which is just one of those safe and meaningless generalities which 
might be expected from one who had read Hallam but never met 
with Shirley. But when Professor Levi includes Lovelace among 
the dramatists, and refers to a play of Cowley’s entitled Brutus, he 
soars into the empyrean of original research. Had we space, we 
would quote for the inspection of our readers the half-page dedi- 
cated in this handbook to the work called by Professor Levi Sir 
Hudibras. There is no positive misstatement in it; but it is 
nevertheless difficult to believe that the Professor has ever met 
with Butler's poem. It is, in the first place, suspicious that the 
notice of Hudibras occurs in a section devoted to prose-writers 
under the head “I Prosatori.” Then, no reference whatever is 
made to the form of the narrative, or to the manner in which it 
was launched on the public. It is vaguely called a satire, and 
the space devoted to it is taken up with a sketch of the story and 
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some commonplaces about Puritanism. The Dodona’s Grove of 
Howell, in the same way, is called a novel—un romanzo, This 
is a very misleading phrase, to say the least. Nor is the 
student likely to be greatly benefited by the following ex- 
haustive criticism of Comus:—‘“It is designed on the model of 
the Italian masquerades. The subject is at the same time idyllic 
and allegorical; the personages are shepherds and fantastic 
beings.” It is almost less excusable for an Italian than for an 
English critic to see a likeness between a work where literature 
predominates and those Southern pageants from which literature 
was pointedly and universally excluded. : 

Weuns not pursue Professor Levi, however, too minutely 
through his general maze of errors. The student will rub his 
eyes to read that Wentworth, Earl of Roscommon, was the 
author of “elegant and lucid odes, written with delicate and 
exquisite sentiment and with vigour”; and that Congreve was 
the author of a “ Hymn to Ilarmony, which has remained cele- 
brated and popular.” We dimly surmise, in the latter case, that 

den’s Ode on St. Cecilia's Day is intended; but what may 
be meant by the Odes of Roscommon it is beyond our power to 
conjecture. A little further on we read that his treatise on the 
Book of Daniel and his commentary on the Apocalypse give Sir 
Isaac Newton “a prominent place in the history of English 
literature” ; that “ Dennis had no other merit than that of having 
attacked Shakspeare in a work entitled Short View on Tragedy” ; 
that William Collins was “the recognized heir of Pope”; and 
that Young’s “ Night Thoughts and his other lyrics raig) strike a 
grave and melancholy note amid the humorous exuberance of the 
age.” These statements are, of course, absurdly wide of the 
mark, and might, we should think, have been easily avoided by 
an adroit writer at second-hand by using, in conjunction, two or 
three of the better English handbooks and histories. The links 
between the great writers are treated, so far as the eighteenth 
century is concerned, much more imperfectly and erroneously 
than the great writers themselves. We are always anxious to be 
pleased, and we can conscientiously commend the general cha- 
racter of the pages devoted to the rise of the English novel. 

It is ia quitting the eighteenth century that Professor Levi 
loses his foothold altogether. His last hundred pages are a dis- 
tracting medley of vague and disorganized statements, a maze of 
remarks wholly without a plan. The page which discourses of 
Miss Burney as a novelist closes with a rapid list of subsequent 
writers of tiction, consisting of Mrs. Inchbald, Maria Edgeworth, 
Lady Blessington—who comes in for special praise—Mrs. Trollope, 
Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Miss Mitford, and George Eliot. 
To this tohu-bohu of names succeeds a section called “ Deca- 
denza,” the decadents being Godwin, Galt, Wilson, James, 
Horace Mayhew, Albert Smith, Beckford, and Lever ; this school 
being, fortunately, succeeded by “il grande romanzo storico di 
Walter Scott e di Bulwer,” the latter of whom reaches the high- 
water mark of what Professor Levi admires in English literature. 
In discussing Bulwer, the Professor exhausts his vocabulary in 
ae md “the inventive force and piercing observation of this 
illustrious writer, in whom we know not whether most to admire 
the aristocratic nobility of the style or the amplitude and pro- 
fundity of the philosophical conception.” 

The next chapter introduces us to a marvellously assorted 
company—to Sheridan, Chatham, Gray (the poet), Macpherson, 
Cowper, Hood, Ebenezer Elliot, and Burns. Of the last-men- 
tioned we are told that he consecrated his career to an interpre- 
tation of the history and life of the English working-man (“la 
storia e la vita del proletario inglese”). Then follows a chapter 
on “The Age of Byron,” written in the fearless old fashion of 
sixty years ago. The final verdict upon Wordsworth’s Excursion 
has been passed, “ maliciously, but not unjustly,” by Lord Byron. 
Coleridge “ passed his life in a pote state of intoxication, 
with alternations of languor and ecstasy,” Byron is “the greatest 
English ~~ since Shakspeare”; but Moore is placed next to 
him, high above Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. 
“ The Loves of the Angels are on the lips of as many lovers of 
poetry as the world contains”; and even dignified professors lose 
their self-control when they think of “the impassioned and 
musical verses of that eminent artist” Tom Moore. Shelley 
wrote Helen and Rosalind (sic) as a protest against matrimony, 
“of which he was an atrocious enemy.” Among the claims of 
Shelley to recognition is included “a wholly puritanical austerity 
of thought.” The next paragraph, dealing with the minor poets 
of the age, has left us so bewildered that we quote it in the 
original :— 

Mr. Maurizio pubblicd un “ enorme” in quarto sulle Bellezze del colle di 
Richmond; Lord Montgomery una ballata dal titolo Ji pellegrino della 
Svizzera e Lord Aberdeen una memoria sull’ Architettura greca. 


The original poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti “are models of 
elegance and of warm patriotism”; but greater space is given to 
the productions of his eminent brother, “ Mr. Guglielmo Michele.” 
The phrase about “ Carlo Swinburne,” again, must be left in the 
semi-obscurity of Professor Levi's Italian. It is not to be sur- 
passed for monstrosity :— 

Carlo Swinburne non avr’ mai vera gloria, perché il suo alloro @ contami- 
nato. Egli appartiene a quella scuola di ambiziosi impotenti che, con la 
scelta di soggetti indegni e col turgore rubicondo dello stile, aspirano alla 
originalita. 

Before we part, however, from this silly and presumptuous 
volume, we must give one more specimen of the taste of its 
author. He gives an overwhelming list of contemporary nobodies, 


but among them fails to mention Matthew Arnold, Mr. Willigy 
Morris, and half of the best-known modern names. Nor does hy 
give Lord Tennyson a line in the general order of his book, By 
at the very end of his last chapter, which deals with science , 
couple of sentences have been dragged in. Somebody seems ty 
have pointed out to him that the omission of Tennyson was , 
serious one, and this is how he closes his precious compilation ;— 
Poetry, which is visibly losing importance in almost all countries, sti 
preserves in England some traces of its ancient splendour, and gushes pure 
and living from the works of Alfred Tennyson and of Mary Robinson, the 
glorious inheritors of the renown of Howitt, of Rossetti, and of Barret; 
Browning. 
After these examples of the knowledge and taste displayed ig 
this fount of English, we can only invite the youth of Italy t 
lave in it, drink of it, now—if they can. : 


TWO BIRD BOOKS.* 


Shy = author of The Birds in my Garden tells us in his intro 
duction that birds “have been the delight of his life from 
infancy,” and that he wrote his book to enlist “sympathy and 
protection for them,” a very worthy object and one to be highly 
commended; but in the interest of his readers it is to be re. 
gretted that he did not give more time to study and observation 
before attempting authorship. His ornithological reading, indeed, 
appears to have been chiefly confined to White’s Sedborne and 
M sris’s British Birds, from the latter of which he makes copious 
extracts, while from his own showing he is not fitted for accurate 
observation, as he tells us, “ 1 once saw a missel thrush on the 
grass in the early morning, engaged in the, to it, no doubt 
pleasurable task of withdrawing an unusually lengthy worm from 
its lurking place, a sight that to me was possessed of only 
negative attractions, so 1 drew back hastily with a shiver, and 
when I looked again the missel thrush was gone”; and again, in 
the chapter on the robin:—“I do not relish seeing him dmg 
from the ground, and then fixing himself well back upon his tail 
to swallow at his ease, a savoury morsel almost as long as himself 
How he can stow it away, endowed with vermicular movement 
as it is, is more than I can imagine or endure to contemplate.” 
The result is that what ought to have been a most interesting 
and instructive little book is spoiled by the inaccuracies and 
absurdities which it contains, and by the fact that matters of 
common knowledge—such, for example, as that the great tit will 
eat the seeds of the sunflower, and that black cotton stretched 
over a flower bed will protect seeds from the attacks of sparrows— 
are descanted on as if they were discoveries made by the author. 
Of course Mr. Greene thinks it necessary to enter into a 
elaborate defence of the sparrow—the principal part of which is 
embodied in a dialogue between himself and two of his “ bueolie 
friends ”—in the course of which he makes some astonishing 
statements, not the least astonishing of which is that “the 
farmer” is to blame “ if sparrows are found in too great numbers 
anywhere. Had he not carefully put an end to the kestrels and 
sparrowhawks he would never have had to complain of his fields 
and stackyards being overrun with sparrows.” Though strong m 
defence of the sparrow, he can see no good whatever in the 
greenfinch, which he describes as “a bird of clumsy make and 
unattractive colour, something of the shade of badly-cooked 
spinach, with a dash of yolk of egg in the wing”; and which ke 
charges with committing every possible mischief out of sheer 
wantonness. We are fain to admit that it is a mischievous bird; 
but to say of it that “it never touches insects, but lives entirely 
on seeds, preferring those that are useful to man to such as a 
noxious to him,” is certainly not correct. The two following 
examples will give an idea of the inaccuracies, contained in the 
book, of which we complain ; we find it stated that starlings hop 
after the plough,” and that the whitethroat belongs to the “sub 
family Motacillide.” Of the absurdities we cannot give a better 
example than the author's fifth reason for considering that the 
nightingale should “ resign,” in favour of the blackcap, « the 
crown he has so long worn, not indeed under false pretences, but 
as the result of a misapprehension ” :—“I have never hea 
Philomel was capable of learning and repeating the songs 
other birds, or tunes played to him on a bird-organ, or whistled 
by a man of taste.” 

We have no means of telling whether Bechstein’s Book of Cage 
Birds—why Bechstein’s does not appear—is a new edition, Ms 
merely a reprint ; but, whichever it is, the information it contal™ 
is certainly not brought up to date. For example, though we #& 
told that the book contains a “ full and explicit account of every 
kind of Chamber Bird,” and though some thirty-six pages #* 
given to “the parrot tribe,” no mention is made of such comme 
birds as roseate cockatoos, cockateils, or budgerigars, unless, 10 
deed, as all three are Australian species, they are include under 
the head of “ Australian ground parakeets,” “of which” we on 
merely told that “ there are several varieties of recent introd® 
tion.” Again—an instance taken at random—we find such mis 
as that “the principle (sic) flocks of siskins generally arrive s 
this country in April, and leave again in September, whereas, 


* The Birds in my Garden. By W.T. Greene, M.A., M.D. London: 
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Bechstein’s Handbook of Cage-Birds. Edited by H. G. Adams. Londo 
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these birds are winter visitors. No doubt the book contains 
eful hints on cage management, but it is written in such 


fact, 
gome us 


stilted language, and grammar is so evidently not the editor’s 
strong point, that it is almost impossible to read it. 


A NATURALIST AND A GLOBE-TROTTER.* 


HE late Mr. Oates started from Natal to Zambesi in 1873, 
and died ia the course of his journey in 1875. His journals 
and letters are largely drawn upon in this volume, which pos- 
sesses much interest for all lovers of sport and ornithology, and 
which will keep fresh in the memory of his friends the record of a 
ingularly simple and lovable adventurer. A better proof of 
his gentleness and innate love of animals cannot be found than 
in fe story of his favourite pointer, “ Rail,” which after his 
master’s funeral could nowhere be discovered until he was found 
to have travelled eighty miles alone to mourn over poor Oates’s 
grave. Mr. Oates had a particular knowledge and love of birds, 
the accounts and drawings of which will not only delight lovers 
of natural history, but will also afford honest pleasure to all 
persons willing to acquire instruction and information on subjects 
which they have not hitherto perhaps made their special study. 
But of all living creatures he is a close and earnest observer. He 
ives an account of the white ants and of the enormous structures 
oT erect, often as much as eighteen feet high, of which the Dutch 
Boers sometimes make use for cooking purposes. He thinks the 
Bushmen the finest race in South Africa, and that the Matabele 
are arrogant and cruel. The Zambesi falls are twice as high as 
those of Niagara, and situated in the midst of glowing tropical 
verdure. The rainbows reflected in its waters are magnificent, 
but the waterfall is never so open to the view and so easy to be 
seen asits American rival. Mr. Oates’s remarks, especially those 
on the birds of Matabele, well deserve to be perpetuated ; but we 
think that his letters and journals might have found an abler, 
though hardly a more appreciative, editor than his brother. The 
observations in the appendix seem to have been contributed by 
various scientific friends. 

Mr. Harrison raced the sun from Chicago, the Canadian Pacific, 
Japan, China, Siam, India, Russia, Prussia, Paris, London, and 
back again to the great city of the West, which he evidently 
loves so dearly. The matter of his book originally appeared 
as letters written for the papers of two editorial friends. 
They must have been frightfully long to read. They fill nearly 
six hundred pages of a very closely-printed volume. The 

in which many of them are written is rather “ tall” and 

flowery; butthe author’s remarks, if somewhat hasty and superficial, 
are those of a man with an eye quick to observe, and with a con- 
fidence in his own judgment which he seldom allows to be dis- 
turbed by misgiving of any kind. We have no space to repeat 
his amusing observations on the “old and new Captain” in 
Vancouver, one of whom was a very rough and unkempt looking 
n, while the other had “ a magnificent physique, and was 

essed in an elegant business suit.” His remarks on Japan are 
alittle too poetical perhaps for English taste, but they are those 
of a shrewd traveller who knows how and what to observe. We 
have perhaps a little too much of “ eyes deeper than fathom- 
less wells,” and so forth. He thinks that missionaries do a most 
valuable work beyond that of conversion, and that the system of 
education pursued by them will probably eventually lead to a 
higher state of civilization, and, in course of time, perhaps to 
Christianity. The missionaries, however, are hampered by the 
necessity of getting aid from “the Home Churches, which 
insist upon receiving as a dividend and seeing a balance sheet 
showing souls saved.” He is loud in his praise of Lord and Lady 
Dufferin, by whom he was most kindly and hospitably received. 
18 very severe, however, on Lady Reay because she was 
not well enough to receive him when he called at the Govern- 
ment House in Bombay; and his remarks on the conduct 
of English residents to their fellow-subjects of Hindostan are 
se of a man accustomed to write very glibly on any subject 
Which comes under his notice, whether he understands it or 
ey He complains, for instance, that Englishmen never say 
please” in addressing a native servant. He does not appear to 
w that the word “ please,” in that sense, does not exist in any 
vernacular. His Republican simplicity is also shocked by 

the fact that the native servants are slavish enough to address 
employers by the name of “master.” “I am England's 
well-wisher,” he says, “in her Indian work; but I cannot shut 
my eyes.” Mr. Harrison says, “Of all the tuft-hunters I know, 
ericans are the worst.” In another place he writes, “We 
our labour in America, but we think it the more honourable 

‘en we let the other fellow do it.” It is very amusing to read 
er oan of his friendly intercourse with Prince Bismarck, 
whom he discussed European and Chicago very 
Rockin puissance & puissance. He has a great admiration for 

3 olm, which many people are content to consider one of the 
aan cities in Euro Mr. Harrison considers it as de- 
—Owy the most beautifu . The Swedes themselves he thinks 


. 
of a atalele Land and the Victoria Falls. From the Letters and Journals 
editin Frank Oates, F.R.G.S_ Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. Second 
A n. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
Sens Race with the Sun. By Carter H. Harrison. New York: Putnam & 


i Chicago: Dibble & 


dull and phlegmatic. Even when they kiss each other it is done 
“ without boisterous jollity, and lacks that wild joy when happy 
souls dance on two pairs of meeting lips.” Mr. Harrison lost his 
race with the sun. It reached Chicago and passed it before the 
traveller arrived at his dearly-loved home. Mr, Harrison’s book 
is the work of a very characteristic American. 


WRINKLES AND NOTIONS.* 


HOUSEWIFE possessed of sufficient knowledge to sift 

the good from the bad in this large collection of household 
prescriptions and recipes will find many which are valuable, 
though we cannot help thinking that she will be already familiar 
with most of them. She will, however, frequently have to trans- 
late them into intelligible language, and will always have to be 
on her guard against a compiler who rarely explains whether a 
mixture is for inward or outward application, who does not often 
seem to think it necessary to define what is to be the strength of 
her solutions and infusions, and ofttimes gives directions which 
would have an exactly opposite effect to that which they are in- 
tended to produce. Who, for instance, who wished to make 
marble clean and bright would use common soda? And what 
woe would be worked in the house of a picture-collector if, during 
his absence, a too zealous wife were to set her servants to work 
to clean any of his pictures in the way recommended by Mrs, De 
Salis. It is this :— 

Mix 1 oz. of spirits of turpentine with 1 0z. of spirits of wine; with this 
mixture wash the paintings. Wash the paintings gently with cotton 
wool; if any stains remain, wash with an infusion of kali; when dry, put 
on a thin varnish made with 2 0z. of mastic dissolved in 6 oz. of turpentine. 
After a few days add another coat of varnish, which is best bought and 
procured at all colour-makers for oil paintings. 


This last sentence is, like much of the writing of Mrs. De Salis, 
hazy; but not more so than we should imagine the pictures 
themselves would be after experiencing such treatment. Mrs, De 
Salis is perhaps in favour of the new school of Impressionists. 
Let any lady who wishes to clean her husband’s oil pictures 
thus be very sure that his tendencies are in this direction, too, 
before she begins. If not, there is but one thing that she can do 
to escape strong condemnation for a time—we think it would 
more probably be for ever—and that is, before he sees what she 
has done, to persuade him that he requires a vapour-bath, and 
prepare for him the “ Vapour Bath for Home Use,” according to 
directions given in this book :— 

Envelop the patient in blankets, which must be closely fastened round 
the neck, leaving the head exposed. Set the patient on a chair and 
place under the chair a basin with half a pint of whiskey or gin under- 
neath, (sic) and ignite it. The blankets should be lapped over each other, 
enveloping the whole and closed to the floor by other blankets as much as 
possible. In a very few minutes the patient will perspire profusely ; then 
put to bed between warm blankets. 


We recommend any one about to follow these directions to study 
them in connexion with the prescriptions for “ Burns,” and to 
beware of a clause in one of these—* If linseed oil is not handy, 
lamp oil will do.” Should lamp oil be interpreted as paraffin, the 
last state of that patient will be worse than the first. 

There is another bit of advice which might cause a poor lady 
to pass a mauvais quart d’heure when her husband appeared :— 
“Ceilings that have been smoked by an oil-lamp should be 
washed off with soda-water.” How vague this is! Is the 
ceiling to be totally removed? Is the careful housewife to use 
such soda-water as her husband may have laid in to drink? 
And would any husbartd, except, perhaps, one of the class 
spoken of by Mrs. De Salis as “ Tntoricante,” have ordered, or 
caused to be ordered, a sufficient supply of soda-water to wash 
off a ceiling? Has Mrs. De Salis no friend to tell her that 
intoxicants and inebriates are by no means the same things ? 
Examples of her slipshod style of writing abound. This is how 
she proposes “ ‘To Loosen the Stoppers of Bottles ” :—“ Pour some 
vinegar into a tumbler, and immerse the bottle. After the bottle 
has remained in the tumbler some time, remove it to a basin of 
warm water, and it will soon be released.” Altogether, we can- 
not but think that any woman who implicitly followed the rules 
given in Household Wrinkles would almost always be in as much 
trouble as poor Catherine in Grimm's Kinder- und Haus-Marchen, 
who was for ever trying to do right, and for ever doing as wrong 
as wrong could be, by too scrupulously obeying the last orders 
given to her. 

Mrs. De Salis supplies “ Wrinkles” of the most varied cha- 
racter, as may be seen by the first page, on which there is a 
recipe for “Ale Posset,” followed by “ Ambassadors and their 
Privileges,” an “ Ancient Remedy for Cough,” and “ Animals, 
the Ages they Live to.” The “Ancient Remedy for Cough” 
is this, and most refreshing it is to find that at the end of the 
nineteenth century belief in the sympathetic remedies of the 
sixteenth century is not yet extinct :—“ Boil two or three 
snails in barley-water, but do not let the patient know it. This 
is known to have effected great cures.” It is known to have 
done much more than cure a cough, as witness a story told by 
Sir Walter Scott of two r Highland women who not only 
outlived a famine of so desperate a character that people died 


* Wrinkles and Notions for every Household. By Mrs. De Salis. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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on every side of them, but came out of it with rosy cheeks 
and plump figures, simply and solely because they had had 
the wit to cook and eat snails. In that case the hunger 
patients had to “ know it,” and to let such of their neighbours 
as survived the famine know it too, cr they themselves, being 
without visible means of subsistence, would have been burnt for 
witchcraft. By-the-bye, we may as well say what Mrs. De Salis 
omits, that the Ancient Remedy ought to be strained and then 
taken as a soothing drink, and that milk is even better than 
barley-water. There is also a paragraph on what seems either 
to be known by very few or iene by very many—namely, 
what persons have the right to decorate their servants with 
cockades. We wish that Mrs. De Salis had likewise explained 
what gives certain persons the right to use two surnames 
hyphened together. This, in spite of Lord Randolph Churchill's 
sarcasm about the mediocrity always attached to double names, 
is the age for them, and no surname accidentally coupled with 
the family name long ago at the font is allowed to lurk in re- 
tirement, however ugly or common it may be. And yet that 
little hyphen means something absolutely definite if people 
would but allow it to do so, Frothing is said about — 
names; but there is something about “Blue Blood” which is 
most touching in its simplicity. “Some people imagine that the 
blood of the ‘ Upper Ten’ has a blue tinge in it; but it is not so, 
their blood is the same as everybody else’s.” This is followed 
by a recipe for curing blushing, which would have no effect 
whatsoever on the malady, and one for removing wrinkles 
which was in favour with our great-grandmothers eighty years 
ago or more. Is it not written in their vade mecum, the Belle 
Assemblée? Mrs. De Salis gives some very useful hints to tra- 
vellers, but what of this? “Never use leather straps to trunks 
which have to go through the Custom House, but instead 
cord the boxes with the thickest and strongest rope that can 
be obtained, and knot them (sic) with inextricable knots, and 
give a dab of tar or oil on the knots. The officials have a great 
hatred of them, and out of pity for their own fingers, let these 
trunks alone, and pass on to those fastened with straps.” Sup- 

sing, as might possibly be the case, the traveller escaped 

aving to open his or her own trunks; think of a weary lady 

arriving at her hotel just in time to make some slight change in 
her dress before dinner, and not being able to find any one who 
loves to undo inextricably-tied knots, which have each had a dab 
of tar given on them, and being unable to get at her “things” 
without maddening delay. 

Persons afflicted with weak ankles are advised to “Take a raw 
oyster in the palm of right hand, and rub the ankles with it till the 
oyster is almost rubbed away. This should be done every evening 
at bedtime, and it will soon be found that the ankles are stronger.” 
Ford, in his Gatherings from Spain, recommended persons who 
thought it unlucky to meet a hare on entering a village, to eat 
the omen. We advise the weak-ankled patient to eat the oyster. 
Tf his ankles are but rubbed, the effect will be the same. This is 
an innocent prescription, but to follow the antidote for poisoning 
on P. 2 would be simple death in cases of poisoning by corrosive 
acids or alkalis. Altogether Mrs. De Salis is much too fond of 
crowding drugs into her recipes. When the human body is the 
subject of her care, her prescriptions are apt to be dangerous, 
and when cleaning furniture or kitchen utensils is in question, 
she shows too much disposition to have recourse to something 
which will make the defective article bright in a few seconds, 
instead of relying on that old-fashioned article, elbow-grease. 
How carelessly the work of compilation has been done may be 
seen by comparing the two following “ Wrinkles” which appear 
on the same page (31) :— 


Eces, Domestic or. 

Crushed egg-shells in a little water are good for cleaning all cruets. For 
burns the white of an egg is a valuable remetiy, by simply using the white 
as a varnish to exclude the air, or it may be beaten up with a table-spoonful 
of fresh lard till a little water separates. For inflamed eyelids the white of 
an egg beaten up to a froth with two table-spoonfuls of rose-water is a 
capital lotion. 

Eaes, THEIR Uses. 

To clean vinegar bottles and cruets, crushed egg-shells in a little water 
are as good as shot. White of egg with plaster of Paris stirred in mends 
broken china, Fora burn apply the white of an egg like a varnish to ex- 
clude the air, or a mixture of the yolk of egg with an equal part of glycerine. 
If this is put in a bottle and corked tightly, it will keep some time in a cool 
place. For inflamed eyelids the white of an egg beaten up to a froth with 
two table-spoonfuls of rose-water is a capital thing; it should be applied 
on a soft rag, changing it as it grows dry. 


In taking leave of Mrs. De Salis, we commend to her notice 
certain passages in the preface to Mrs Elizabeth Raffald’s Ev- 
perienced English Housekeeper, published in 1780:—“1 have 
studied to express myself so as to be understood by the meanest 
capacity. I can faithfully assure my friends that they” (the 
recipes) “are truly written from my own experience, and not 
borrowed from any other author, nor glossed over with hard 
names nor words of high stile, but written in my own plain lan- 
guage, and every sheet carefully perused as it came from the 
press. . . . Neither have I meddled with physical receipts, leaving 
them to the physician’s superior judgment, whose proper province 
they are.” 


MUSIC AND ACTION.* 


hype problems connected with the origin and function ¢ 
music are amongst the most unsatisfactory and abstruse thy 
can be presented either to the scientific thinker or to the traing 
musician. Approached alike from the point of view of the forme 
or the latter, they lead equally to a maze of vagueness and gy. 
mise, where conjectures take the place of axioms and assertions 
supplant truth. In Music and Action; or, the Elective Aff 
between Rhythm and Pitch, Mr. J. Donovan has added one mop 
to the books which deal with these perplexing questions. Thy 
author claims for his work that it is a psychological essay on 
new principle of explanation for the genesis and development of 
music, the new principle being that all music springs from the 
joy of self-expansion, which, being impelled to express itself, dig 
covered the elective affinity between rhythm and pitch. To the 
exposition of this subject he devotes the eight chapters of whic, 
his little work consists; but, though many of the conclusions 
arrived at are ingenious and suggestive, it is not likely that the 
principle of the book will be accepted without question, especially 
as the author presents his arguments in such a very involved and 
obscure form, that it it often difficult to see what he is attempt- 
ing to prove. Questions relating to the origin of music are only 
capable of approximate proof by observing the actual proces 
going on in very low states of civilization. The error thinker 
like Mr. Donovan are apt to fall into is of reasoning backwards 
from a higher to a lower state, and of assuming that such matters 
as tonality and form are absolutely settled, instead of being men 
products of evolution. On p. 86 there is a curious misquotation 
from Helmholtz which will shake the reader's faith in the trust. 
worthiness of the author. According to Mr. Donovan, Helmholtz 
wonders at such scientific minds as “Kercher's, Kepler's, and 
Athanasius’s” indulging in fantastical imaginings as to music 
and the universe. Of course the authors Helmholtz alludes to 
are Keppler and Athanasius Kircher, the Jesuit. To those who 
care to conquer its obscurities, Music and Action will offer food 
for reflection ; but the work is, on the whole, more ingenious 
than convincing. 


MORE BOOK OF ROBERT BURNS.+ 


ERSONS yet unsatiated with news of people whom Bums 

knew, more or less, will welcome yet another huge quarto 
from Dr. Rogers. His first is rapidly followed by his second, and 
his third will complete the genial obituaries of unimportant 

rsons and their remote descendants. Here we come to Willie 

Nichol, who, having once brewed a peck o’ maut, which Rob and 
Allan cam’ to prie, might have slept with his fathers in peace. 
His only feats of any importance brought him into connexion 
with the only two pre-eminent Scotch men of letters, for he pro- 
vided Burns with a peck of maut, and he beat Scott’s school 
master in a brutal and cowardly manner. For this reason we 
have always regarded Mr. Nichol with a peculiar abhorrence 
and detestation. He was a cruel schoolmaster, and he may 
have been one of those who made Scott regret that he could 
ever have thought any schoolmaster a man of sense. How 
ever, unlike most of Dr. Rogers's subjects, he really is a person 
of some interest, and we approach his legend with a touch 
of curiosity. THe was the son of parents honest but unfor 
tunately poor, and his education was peculiar. There was 
wandering teacher called John Orr, who had once employed his 
classical learning in the kindly but unappreciated effort to lays 
ghost. Far from being grateful, the ghost laid on him a curse 
never to rest long in one place. Dr. Rogers says that a popular 
rhyme preserves the details of the ghostly encounter, but he & 
unkind enough not to publish the poem. It must be better 
worth preserving than most of the matter to which he extends 
his hospitality. From Orr Mr. Nichol learned something and 
set up a school in his mother’s house. The lady was anxious 
that he should wag his ain pow in a pulpit, and “ believed 
that by instructing others he would be inured to pe 
culture.” But this hope seems to have been blighted, and 
he was not “inured,” as his conduct to Dr. Adam shows. He 
went like a greater pupil to the Annan Grammar School, and 
then to Edinburgh University. In criticizing the theological 
essays of other students “he first evidenced that tone 
acerbity which became the characteristic of his life,” 8 Dr. 
Rogers says in that noble style of his. Burns thought him : 
“blythe heart,” “a merry boy,” but Burns was neither a schoor 
boy under him, nor a schoolmaster over him, nor a divinity 
student subject to his criticism. Perhaps the excellence 
his maut made up for the acerbity of his disposition. In 1774 
he got a mastership at the High School, and was popular, YF 
Rogers says, which is strange. Burns is said to have | 
“the vehemence with which he denounced insincerity | 
scourged dissimulation”—not a quality itself peculiarly ate 
Besides dissimulation was not the only thing he skelpit. | To . 
Burns confided that he had bought a pocket Mile, sis 
perfect himself in the character of Satan. Thus me 
after all, and not Lord Byron, was the first of the Sat 
school, though Lord Byron was, perhaps, the more es 


and 


* Music and Action; or, the Elective Affinity between Rb, thm 
Pitch. By J. Donovan. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co, an o 


+ The Book of Robert Burns. By the Rev. Cherles Rogers. 
Edinburgh: Grampian Club. 1890. 
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From Mr. Nichol Burns says he looked for “ apostolic love.” 
He later went to stay at Mr. Nichol’s house, and found that 
apostolic character “ the victim of a strong irritability.” The 
Gytes under his tawse must also have been the victims, and 
Burns, who sat in the same room with the usher and his 
pupils, may have witnessed some disagreeable scenes. The 
t and the pedagogue seem to have had a quarrel at Fochabers. 
Sees went to see the Duchess of Gordon, was asked to dine, 
and on rejoining Mr. Nichol found him “ foaming with re- 
gentment.” The Duke had asked Mr. Nichol to his house, but 
that did not reconcile the angry dominie, and Burns had to 
secompany his apostolic friend —“a truly original but very 
worthy man,” as he calls him. So touchy was Mr. Nichol, that 
Dr. Rogers thinks Burns was unwilling to let him learn of his 
friendly correspondence with Mr, Cruikshank, another High 
School master. It seems that the song about the peck o’ maut 
was originally written about another Willie, a miller named 
Muir, and another peck. It is not a more amiable trait than 
we expect in Mr. Nichol, that by “an economy, rigid yet 
not parsimonious, he acquired considerable opulence,” and 
even became a small laird. Burns expected a supervisorship of 
excise, and Mr. Nichol grunted, “To the pride of applauded 
genius is now added the pride of office,” and proposed to 
take revenge in a satire. This was hardly apostolic love. Mr. 
Nichol’s assault on Dr. Adam was committed in December 1782. 
He confessed and apologized, and, somehow, was not dismissed. 
Every one has heard how Scott pinned a paper to his coat-tail, 
with what his youthful scorn thought an appropriate quotation 
from Virgil. There were many later troubles and reprimands in 
store for Mr. Nichol, and the divine Clarinda sania mixed 
herself up with the war. Burns said of his friend that he had 
“a confounded strong in-kneed” sort of a soul. Burns’s tolerance 
must have been quite unusual. Nichol set up a school of his 
own at last, “the business to be principally conducted in the 
language of Rome.” He died “ exhausted by controversy and 
debilitated through social excesses.” Not a single kind word 
seems to be said of him by any one but Burns. There must 
have been some hidden attraction in this brutal, drunken 
dominie ; but its nature is inexplicable. Nichol is interesting 
enough; but is there any human being who wants to hear about 
the progeny of the sister of Mary Morison, or to know that 
one of the six Belles of Mauchline married a draper? The 
divine Clarinda, at the age of eighty, “ cherished a pensive retire- 
ment,” “and the race of Clarinda is extinct.” Dr. Rogers’s 
style is always delightful; but even his style cannot interest 
mankind in all the small beer which he chronicles with affection- 
ate earnestness. 


CHEMISTRY.* 


I his Exercises in Practical Chemistry Mr. A. D. Hall, of King 
Edward’s High School, Birmingham, presents those teachers 
whose aim extends beyond the mere dragging of boys through an 
examination with a scheme of elementary study, which from the 
first page involves weighing, measuring, and scientific reasoning. 
There is no great novelty in the book, but it is clear, well- 
arranged, and not too ambitious. If only schools will provide 
suitable appliances and allot sufficient time, the elder and more 
intelligent boys can easily, with the greatest advantage, do the 
work here prescribed ; but unfortunately the science master too 
aety finds it hard to get the apparatus and impossible to get 
ime. 

Ammonia and Ammonium Compounds is a very small but 
weful treatise upon an important subject. The best compliment 
Wwe can pay to it is, that we wish it had been much longer. It 
contains a good deal not found in other treatises, particularly in 

to analytical methods, and the translation is easy and 
teccurate, although thers are a few blemishes, such as “ copper- 
witriol ” for copper sulphate, and “ azotometer ” for nitrometer— 
fms which, though not inaccurate, are inconvenient and un- 


NEW MUSIC. 


“7 E MATIN,” an “ Esquisse champétre pour piano, par 
A. Samuelli,” is a pianoforte piece sent to us by the pub- 
pe Messrs. G. Ricordi & Co., in which, notwithstanding 
very affected title and frontispiece, there is something 
graceful and delicate about the music. Certainly the name 
to th uisse” describes it; but we are so much more accustomed 
@name “Scherzo” in music, we think it is a pity to break 
the old traditions by calling it thus fancifully, par- 
tion, y as the piece has its merits, notwithstanding its affecta- 
“Als An album of “ 12 melodies,” by F. Paolo Tosti, called 
ao Pagine d Album,” is also one of Messrs. Ricordi & Co.’s 
— There is always a charm and pathos about Signor 
5 trifles (for they do not amount to more), and these are 
wane easant hearing for a drawing-room, where more ambitious 
he ae probably be quite unappreciated. There is just 
gor them to keep the attention of listeners without their 
mg fatiguing. It is difficult to select which we like best. 


Practical Chemistry, By A. D. Hall. London: 


Ammonia and A mmonium 
Compounds. By Dr. R. Arnold. Translated 
= the ag AY Harold G. Colman, Ph.D., M.Sc. London: Sampson 


& Co. 


No. 2, “ Tout passe, tout lasse, tout casse,” realizes the words 
completely, and No. 10, “ Guitare,” is very taking. 

The firm of Mr. Charles Woolhouse has sent us Book II. of 

“ Melodic Studies” for pianoforte, by J. A.de Orellana. We do not 

quite know what to say about these, as their intention is not 

clear. One or two are only fitted for piano exercises, while again 

one or two are very attractive and quite suitable for solo playing. 
| No. 8 we specially recommend to notice for this purpose. A 
| Quartet in G major for stringed instruments, by the same com- 
| poser, is bright and pleasing, written on the most orthodox 
| classical model; the only peculiarity being that the second sub- 
| ject, or interlude, of the Adagio is really a small bit of a scherzo, 
| both in form and time, although the scherzo proper follows in 
| due course in the next movement. It is simple, and all the move- 
ments are built on pleasant subjects; and it is quite worthy of 
the attention of many stringed quartet players. 

Four songs, composed by F. St. John Lacy, Op. 6, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co., are pretty songs, with 
some of the characteristics of the so-called German “ Lieder.” The 
well-known hymn, “ Weary of Earth,” written by 8S. J. Stone, 
has been set as a song by J. M. Coward, and published by 
Metzler & Co. We confess to an old attachment to the tune as 
it is set by Mr. T. Hewlett, in Hymns Ancient and Modern, and 
this rather dreary setting of Mr. Coward's does not do away with 
our prejudice. “The Old Abbey Waltzes,” by Mervyn Fairfax, 
published by Messrs. A. Hammond & Co., show now and then 
slight gleams of originality in treatment, but in the Coda we 
return to the most stereotyped form of valse melody. We 
imagine it must be difficult now to write anything original in 
valse form, as the supply and demand seem inexhaustible. 

Vol. VII. of Mr. King Hall’s Abbey Original Voluntaries, 
published by Messrs. Marshalls, is, like the other volumes of the 
set, very well adapted to their purpose, more especially for per- 
formance on the harmonium or American organ, as they are 
simply and easily played, besides being very melodious. How- 
ever much we are advocates for really good standard musie where 
there is a really fine instrument to do it justice, we infinitely 
prefer simple well-written pieces like these to elaborate music 
toned down, and further spoilt by performance by inferior 
executants, and on inferior instruments. This set will prove very 
useful in village and small country town churches. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Do ype of the books of the author who pleases to call him- 
4¥E self Pierre Loti have been description clothing a thin 
skeleton of fiction or of personal experience thrown into a 
narrative form. In En Maroc (1) there is hardly anythin of this, 
and, though the recorded “ sensations and events,” as Seen 
the poet would say, are represented as happening, and no 
doubt did happen, in a journey in the French ambassador's suite 
from Tangier to Fez, the description is almost all in all. It is 
well done, and we like it none the worse because there is no poor 
little Madame Chrysanthéme to be repaid for her thoroughgoing 
hospitality by being “analysed.” The descriptions are, of course, 
excellent; but are they as good as those which “ Théo” and 
Fromentin gave us these many years ago? Verily we think 
not; without having any grudge against Pierre Loti, or an 
special fancy for praising the past. For Gautier’s style (whic 
undoubtedly served as model to the painter-author of Un été 
dans le Sahara), elaborate as it is, is far less artificial than M. 
Viard’s. It is statuesque, but it does not attitudinize ; it is many- 
coloured, but in no way suggestive of a palette ingeniously com- 
posed and stuck up for a picture. Still, this is a book to be in no 
7 spoken evil of, but, on the contrary, to be rather thankful 
or. 

There is not much use in quibbling about entrance tickets to 
“ series,” so that we shall merely hint in passing that the author 
with whom M. Paléologue (2) (whom we congratulate on his ad- 
mission to a distinguished company of “ hands”) has been charged 
might have a little difficulty in obtaining one. The devil’s advo- 
cate certainly might object that Vauvenargues died too young to do 
much, that in what he did do the écrivain was not specially grand. 
But this would really be a quibble. If Vauvenargues was not 
exactly a great writer, he would with ordinary length of life 
have had plenty of time to become one, and the essays and 
brouillons that he did leave are full of originality and promise. 
As it is, his literary baggage is rather light, and (but for the for- 
tunate accident of the discovery of his correspondence) his life 
rather too little known to give much stuff for such a book as this. 
M. Paléologue, however, makes the best of his subject, and, by 
dint of comparing him with other moralists, furnishes forth his 
book well enough. A few of his speculations, though he has been 
preceded in them by others, seem a little otiose. What is the 
use of asking what Vauvenargues would have done if he had 
lived to see the Revolution? He would have been seventy-four 
at the taking of the Bastille, and seventy-eight at the King’s 
death. 

Soon after France paid us the compliment of imitating the 
English Men of Letters, it seems to have occurred to some one 
else to imitate the still earlier series of Ancient Classics for 


(1) En Maroc. Par Pierre Loti. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(2) Les grands écrivains frangais—Vauvenargues. Par Maurice 


Paléologue. Paris: Hachette. 
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English Readers(3). The new series, indeed, would seem to be a 
kind of rival to that of the Grands écrivains itself, for it is to 
include modern as well as ancient classics. It is published 
by MM. Lecine et Oudin, is under the direction of that 
excellent critic, M. Emile Faguet, who is going to “do” 
Corneille and La Fontaine, gives capital print, paper, and even 
very tolerable illustrations for the certainly not exorbitant price 
of a franc and a half, and, from the specimens before us, is very 
well done. Of course, there is the abiding difficulty, “ Will such 
books be of any good to those who do not know the originals ? 
Are they not superfluous for those who do?” But the age seems 
to have pushed these questions aside as impertinent, and as it 
will have vulgarisation, the only thing, we suppose, is to get good 
vulgarisateurs. This M. Faguet has certainly done. 

We have already mentioned M. Charpentier’s introduction of 
Hugo (4) in his well-known pocket volumes. The Odes have now 
appeared, with two illustrations by M. Rochegrosse, the second of 
which, “ Nero playing above burning Rome,” is better than the 
first. It is a very charming little volume. 

One of the few undoubtedly salutary effects of their great 
defeat of twenty years ago on the French has been the anxiety at 
length aroused in their minds at the unhealthy “ loafing” and 
absence of exercise which prevails, or used to prevail, in their 
nurseries and schools in contrast to the athletic games of the 
English and the laborious gymnastics of the Germans. Much has 
been written, and something has been done, on the subject. The 
latest treatise (5)—a thorough and, as far as we have examined 
it, in the main a sensible one—is that of Dr. Lagrange, which 
deals with the whole question. 

Among schoolbooks we have before us a short treatise on 
French Genders by A. Strouwelle (London: Williams & Norgate) ; 
editions for school use of Guizot’s Edouard III, by Mr. Clapin; 
of M. Malot’s Sous terre, by Mr. Dupuis; and of La mare au 
diable, by Dr. Davis—all published by MM. Hachette—a First 
French Reader, by M. Malvin (same publishers), and (also from 
them) the second part of M. Korts’ Manual of French Corre- 

dence. All these are good in their several ways, except that 
the pernicious vocabulary makes its appearance in some of them. 
When will teachers of languages understand that the intelligent 
use of the dictionary is the very first thing to teach? We have 
also, in a somewhat “higher walk,” as the phrase is, a volume 
entitled Sept grands auteurs, by M. Alcée Fortier, Professor of 
French Literature in the University of Louisiana. This contains 
lectures in French on Lamartine, Hugo, Vigny, Musset, Gautier, 
Mérimée, and M. Coppée. These lectures are in parts a little 
wanting in direct and first-hand criticism; but they are enthu- 
siastic and not uninteresting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


R. JOHN ASHTON follows an excellent yet little observed 
4 precedent in his entertaining selection of travellers’ tales from 
old naturalists and voyagers, Curious Creatures in Zoology (J. C. 
Nimmo), by quoting the originals and discarding paraphrase. 
From the profuse chronicles of Pliny, Olaus Magnus, Mandeville, 
Odoricus, Topsell, Gesner, and others, he has compiled this amusing 
and comely volume, making the “old authors tell their stories in 
their old-fashioned language, rather than to paraphrase it, and 
usurp the credit of their writings, as is too much the mode now- 
adays.” The credit of their imagination is perhaps not easily 
usurped, though there have been modern naturalists ingeniously 
disposed to credit the existence of the kraken, the sea-serpent, and 
other monsters of the deep, while with regard to tailed men there 
are still some reputable followers of Lord Monboddo, despite the 
inconsiderate opinion of John Horne Tooke that any one must 
almost invariably be right who opposed the views of the author of 
Ancient Metaphysics on any question. Mr. Ashton has collected 
many diverting stories and much travellers’ evidence concerning 
chimeras, gryphons, tritons, sirens, cyclopes, lamias, centaurs, and 
so forth, all of which is illustrated by fascinating woodcuts teem- 
ing with fancy and rude vigour. The charms of these illus- 
trations are not to be enumerated. Here are the “uncouth 
forms which yet none ever knew,” sprung, as the poet sings, 
from that “huge eternal chaos which supplies the substances 
of nature's fruitful progenies”; such as the vegetable lamb of 
Tartary, which the late Mr. Henry Lee undertook to prove was 
no other than the cotton-tree, and the folk with faces anywhere 
but where they should be, wolf-headed, handsomely tailed, or 
tusked like an elephant, or blessed with one egregious leg, the 
monstrous foot of which was used by its possessor as a sunshade. 
What must have been a descendant of this last creature was 
depicted in Punch on one occasion as a common object of the 
seashore. Other survivals of the generous old days of Mandeville 
may yet be discovered. If Spenser is an authority, Mr. Asterias 
was well employed in looking for his mermaid. Before the age 
of voyagers “ Who ever heard of the Indian Peru?” asks the 
poet, in a delightful passion of conviction that sea-serpents and 
other wonders may lurk unknown, since continents were so long 
hidden from our ken, 
In Tennyson Land, by John Cuming Walters (George Redway), 


(3) Classiques populaires—Cicéron, Démosthéne, les chroniqueurs. Paris: 
et Oudin. 

(4) Cuvres poétiques de Victor Hugo. Odes. Paris: Charpentier. 

(5s) L’hygiéne de Verercice chez les enfants. Par le Docteur F. Lagrange. 
Paris: Alcan. 


is decidedly a pretty book. Prettily got-up and illustrated, it jg 
also prettily written, and many there be, doubtless, who will find 
it “sweetly pretty,” very nice, charming, and all that. The topo- 
graphy certainly shows some painstaking zeal. Somersby, Louth 
Mablethorpe, and other places in Lincelnshire have been carefully 
studied by Mr. Walters. But the product does not appear to ys 
to be particularly interesting or valuable. Those who care for 
the excursion may follow “The Brook,” in Mr. Walters’s 
effusive commentary of quotations, from its source, past Stock. 
worth Mill to Philip’s Farm, and possibly derive fresh pleasure 
from the poem, and new rapture in identifying the “ originals” 
of “ Locksley Hall” and the “ Moated Grange.” 

Mr. Philip G. Hubert, jr., offers the results of an experiment 
in open-air life, somewhat after the example of Thoreau, in g 
bright and pleasant little book, entitled Liberty and a Living 
(Putnam’s Sons). “ Much country and little town ” was his pre. 
scription, and he tells, in a chatty yet agreeable style, the story 
of his happy attempt to live on next to nothing a year by garden- 
ing, fishing, shooting, and other healthy sports. The extracts 
from his diary show that his time was fully employed, and it ig 
impossible not to feel, while reading his accounts of “ oystering,” 
bee-keeping, tree-felling, and his rural home, some reflection of 
the sunshine and content his experiment secured. But then he 
did not live a wood-life, like Thoreau, an anchorite who had yet 
a word for the world; for he could run into New York if he 
liked, and had his family and household gods about him. 

The Preacher of St. Justin's, by A. M. Rose (David Stott), is 
a dreary piece of fiction, apparently written to prove that agnostics 
may be noble and beautiful characters, and out of Calvinistic 
households agnostics naturally proceed. 

In A Gipsy Singer, by Warren-Townshend (Digby & Long), 
there are some audacious attempts to beat the record in the in- 
vention of characters and incidents. We have a lawyer of high 
standing as to practice who assists a client to forge a will; an 
heiress who marries a gipsy offhand, merely because he tells her 
it is the decree of the stars to do so; and — of proud descent 
who declares it is not so easy to get into Parliament now “the 

lébiscite have a voice in the matter.” Vulgarity and silliness 
old high revel in A Gipsy Singer. 

If Sir Gilbert Campbell's Prince Goldenblade (Ward, Lock, & 
Co.) must be accepted as “a rational Fairy Story for big and little 
Folks,” may all good spirits defend us from the like! There is 
no fear, however, that the new, dull, rational sort will oust the 
old irrational. 

Dr. W. G. Blaikie conducts the reader of Summer Suns in the 
Far West (Nelson) over well-trodden ground. This is a readable 
narrative of travelling experiences in the North-West of Canada, 
the Western States, with an appendix that presents the favour- 
able aspects of “ Prohibitive” legislation in certain States. Dr. 
Blaikie’s “galaxy of testimonies” is not, however, of universal 
application. 

In Cassell’s Universal Library much good literature is col- 
lected and in the handiest form. Among recent issues of these 
cloth-bound sixpenny volumes, we have Sir Humphry Davy's 
Last Journal of a Philosopher, Arbuthnot’s John Bull, Locke's 
essays On Toleration and On Civil Government, Lord Boling- 
broke’s Letters, Cowper's Task, and several of Shakspeares 
Plays. 

We have also received Counsels of Hope (Rivingtons), am 
excellent selection by the Rev. H. M. Neville of extracts m 
prose and verse from ancient and modern divines, with appro- 
priate illustrations by the Marchioness of Waterford; A Guide 
to the Study of Nineteenth Century Authors, by Louise Manning 
Hodgkins (Boston: Heath); and The Primer, by Anna B. 
Badlam, “Stepping-stones to Reading” Series (Boston : Heath). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers f 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMEST 
at the Orricg, 38 SourHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
printed Scale of Charges can he obtained on application. 
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LYCEUM.—THE DEAD HEART.— Every Evening Eight 
‘clock. THE DEAD HEART: Mr. Henry Irving, Mr, Banc . 

Mr. Righton, Miss Kate Phillips, and Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office (Mr. J, Hare) open 

daiiy 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter or telegram. Carriages at '0.45.- 


E. 
YRIC.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, HENRY J. . LESLIE, 
Eveni t Eight, a New Comedy Opera, in Three Acts. enti 
HUSSAR by HP. Stephens alt Solomon. The Stage production by Charles Harris 
Box Office now open. Morning Performance every Saturday at 2.30. 


RYSTAL PALACE.— SATURDAY CONCERTS. | The 
Concerts will be resumed on February 8, at Th: Vocalist, Medame | Meath vari- 
Pianoforte. Herr Stavenhagen, who will play Liezt’s Todtentanz and minor, and 
ations on the Dies Irw"’ for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Schubert's ‘Overture 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No 12. The programme will also contain ne No. 4 im B 
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“To the memory of a Hero" (Couldery), first time of performance ; Symp Yaluck), amd 
flat (Reethoven) : Overture to“ I en Aulide 
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